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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 
IIIl.—The History of a Half-Truth 


N fundamentals the Church rejoices in being un- 

changeable; but she is sometimes charged with 
being too stiff and stationary, even in those externals 
that are the legitimate sphere of change. And in one 
sense I think this is indeed true; if we mean by the 
Church its mortal machinery. The Church cannot 
change quite so fast as the charges against her do. She 
is sometimes caught napping and still disproving what 
was said about her on Monday, to the neglect of the 
completely contrary thing that is said about her on 
Tuesday. She does sometimes live pathetically in the 
past, to the extent of innocently supposing that the 
modern thinker may think to-day what he thought 
yesterday. Modern thought does outstrip her, in the 
sense that it disappears of itself before she has done 
disproving it. She is slow and belated, in the sense 
that she studies a heresy more seriously than the here- 
siarch does. Most of us could point out examples of 
this error, if it be an error, so far as the external con- 
troversial machinery of Catholicism is concerned. 
There are Catholics who are still answering Calvinists, 
though there are no Calvinists to answer. There are 
admirable apologists assuming that the average Eng- 
lisiman blames the Church for distrusting the Bible; 
though nowadays he is much more likely to blame her 
for trusting it. There are those who have to apologise, 
in the Greek if not in the English sense, for the 
Copyright in U.S.A.] 
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exalted place which our theology gives to a woman; 
as if our fashionable feminists still held the views of 
John Knox about the monstrous regiment of women. 
There are even some who excuse the ancient Christian 
hierarchy for using ritual, when all the Baptists in Bal- 
ham have already become ritualists. In short, in this 
merely conventional and external sense, we can agree 
that the Catholic has been too much of a Conservative. 
Catholicism, in the sense of most ordinary Catholics, 
did deserve the charge which so many Protestants 
brought against it. Catholicism was ignorant; it did 
not even know that Protestantism was dead. 

But though this fluctuation marks all the modern 
movements, the case is not quite the same if we turn 
from movements to men; and assuredly the Church is 
much more interested in the men than she is in the 
movements. The meanest man is immortal, and the 
mightiest movement is temporal, not to say temporary. 
But even in a secular sense, and on this social plane, 
there is a difference of some importance. Heresy fol- 
lows heresy very rapidly in the course of a century, but 
not so rapidly in the life of one heretic, still less of 
one heresiarch; unless he is an utterly irresponsible 
fool. And a great heresiarch is seldom so great a fool 
as that. The great heresiarch generally sticks to his 
great heresy, even if his own son generally abandons 
it. The new heaven and the new earth are generally 
new enough to last for a life-time. The Cosmos will 
not collapse for about twenty or thirty years. At any 
rate, the man who manufactured the Cosmos will not 
admit that it has collapsed. In short, while the faddist 
philosophy is amazingly fickle if we take history as a 
whole, the individual faddists are not fickle, but fixed. 
They have thrown away their lives on one theory, we 
might say on one thought. The faddist is faithful to 
his fad; he was the first to hold it, and he will pro- 
bably be the last. 
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Where all Roads Lead 


And with this I reach a passage in my argument in 
which I cannot avoid a certain egotism. There is one 
most dismal and deplorable phrase current in the 
press, a phrase which probably meant something when 
it began among the Nonconformists; but it has lin- 
gered and even luxuriantly multiplied among those 
Nonconformists who cannot conform even to a Non- 
conformist religion. I mean the heart-rending habit of 
saying that this or that writer or speaker has ‘a mes- 
sage.’ Of course it is only a case of using conven- 
tional phrases without noticing their content, and turn- 
ing all sentences into strings of dead words. For that 
seems to be the chief result of compulsory education 
and unlimited printing. Huxley had a message; 
Haeckel has a message; Bernard Shaw has a message. 
It is only necessary to ask the logical question, ‘From 
whom?’ to raise a thousand things that the writers have 
never thought of. And it is typical of the confusion 
that the same person who says that Haeckel has a 
message probably goes on to say that he is an entirely 
original thinker. It may be doubted in any case 
whether the professor desires to be regarded as a mes- 
senger-boy. But anyhow, we none of us desire a mes- 
senger-boy who originates his own message. It is true 
that Professor Haeckel might transform messages 
according to his own fancy, since he makes up em- 
bryological diagrams exactly as he chooses. But nor- 
mally, a man with a message is merely a messenger ; 
and the term as applied to a religious or moral teacher 
must be a very extreme and even extraordinary asser- 
tion of his direct inspiration by God. To say that an 
ordinary modern moralist has a message is a confusion 
of thought. To say that an atheist has a message is a 
contradiction in terms. 

The admirers of such a man are more serious when 
they say that he is original. And yet it is true to say 
that the one thing that these original men never have 
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is originality. That is, they hardly ever begin with 
the origin, or even attempt to be an origin themselves. 
These revolutionists are always reactionaries, in the 
literal sense that they are always in a reaction against 
something else. Thus Tolstoy was reacting against 
modern militarism and imperialism; Bernard Shaw 
was reacting against modern capitalism and conven- 
tionalism. In a world of really peaceful peasants Tol- 
stoy’s occupation would be gone. In a world of Bol- 
shevism and bobbed hair, Bernard Shaw has really 
nothing to say, except that his own movement has gone 
much further than he wished it to. But neither can be 
truly original in the sense of beginning at the begin- 
ning, like a man who has to make a world. It is there- 
fore not easy to find a proper phrase for this sort of 
intellectual individualism, and the phrases current are 
very clumsy, whether they talk of messages or of ori- 
ginality, or soar into the sublime and starry nonsense 
of talking about an original message. But it may be a 
more modest and exact attempt to suggest what such 
people really mean to say that these intellectual 
leaders have something to say. They have necessary 
and neglected truths that want explaining, and they 
themselves happen to be very well fitted to explain 
them. And apologising once more for a personal note 
necessary to the impersonal argument, it is true that 
there was a time when I was in danger of this sort of 
individual distinction. There was a time when some 
people suffered from the delusion that I had a mes- 
sage. I do not know if any went the atrocious length 
of calling it an original message. But I do not think 
[ am merely misled by vanity, when I say that I do 
think I might have managed to launch one of these 
things that are called messages; one of those great 
modern messages from nobody to everybody, which 
are only delivered to about one person in ten million. 
It is possible that I might have found a sort of self- 
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Where all Roads Lead 


expression in a sort of small intellectual sect, of those 
who were willing to think, for about ten years, that I 
was maintaining a new or a neglected truth. In other 
words, the very little I thought I had to say was at one 
time in some real danger of becoming a complete 
philosophy. I can only explain my escape from such 
a disaster by the mercy of God, and it is true that even 
in those days there was something in my mind, as there 
is in every man’s, telling me that what I wanted was 
not new truth or neglected truth, but truth. And to 
have turned my one truth into a system, in the manner 
of the modern pioneers, would have been nothing more 
or less than giving my one truth the chance to turn 
into a falsehood. The moment it had become a com- 
plete philosophy, it would have revealed itself as an 
incomplete philosophy. I am here taking my own case 
only because I know it best; but I think the story may 
have a moral for many who fear that the Catholic re- 
ligion is likely to destroy individual ideas, because it 
is able to digest them. 

When I first read the Penny Catechism, my mind 
was arrested by an expression which seemed exactly 
to sum up and define, in a higher context and on a 
higher plane, something that I had been trying to 
realise and express through all my struggles with the 
sects and schools of my youth. It was the statement 
that the two sins against hope are presumption and 
despair. It referred, of course, to the highest of all 
hopes, and therefore the deepest of all despairs; but 
we all know that these shining mysteries have shadows 
on the earth below. And what is true of the most 
mystical hope is exactly true of the most ordinary 
human cheerfulness and courage. The heresies that 
have attacked human happiness in my time have all 
been variations either of presumption or of despair; 
which in the controversies of modern culture are called 
optimism and pessimism. And if I wanted to write an 
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autobiography in a sentence (and I hope I shall never 
write a longer one), I should say that my literary life 
has lasted from a time when men were losing happiness 
in despair to a time when they are losing it by pre- 
sumption. I began to think for myself about the time 
when all thinking was supposed to lead to despair, or 
to what was called pessimism. Like the other indi- 
viduals I have mentioned, I was merely a reactionary 
because my thought was merely a reaction; but it was 
a reaction which in those days I might have been con- 
tented to call optimism. I ask the reader’s indulgence 
if I explain next how I came to call it by a more intel- 
ligent name. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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MRS. MEYNELL 


HAVE never found the pen move with greater 

difficulty than in trying to record the impression 
which is left with me of Mrs. Meynell’s life and death. 
It is as hard as writing of her poetry and her prose 
—the prose with which she enamelled Life, the poetry 
which she laid up as Death’s garland. If the supremely 
important moment of a saint’s life is the last, to which 
every thought and deed has long paved the way, the 
extreme ecstacy of the poet no less is death. Then the 
last rhythm of life is rendered and the last measure of 
the soul is counted. If poesy is a divine gift, then God 
will call account for the poetic stewardship, not for the 
false rhymes and broken feet—for He forgives tech- 
nicalities—but for fine arts wasted and supreme inspir- 
ation thrown to the dogs. 

Great poets have deliberately given their powers to 
evil, and petty rhymesters toss their jingles to perdition. 
But the great poetry of the world is ever religious. 
Great prose need not be so. Poetry to be great re- 
quires the sublimer touch which only religion can give. 
Prose can be ironical, fantastical, wise, comic, solemn, 
almost sublime; but sublimity demands the rushing 
music, the piercing note, the ordered cadence, the 
organ’s diapason. 

Alice Meynell’s prose, culled into a life’s sheaf of 
Essays, covered all those moods and forms. Out of 
them could be composed a little Breviary of country 
life and common-joy things. And a higher test than 
making an anthology is the making of a Breviary out 
of an author’s combined poetry and prose. There 
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are so few English authors whose work can be com- 
pressed into Lessons and Antiphons with exquisite 
portions of verse to fill the framework of the hymns. 
But humbly I do suggest a very perfect collection and 
selection of Mrs. Meynell’s work should take the form 
of a Breviary. Spring and Winter, sunshine and har- 
vest, shadow and light, Easter and Lent—all would 
find their perfect sentences and illuminated para- 
graphs. Hardly a sonnet that she wrote could not be 
called religious. Comparisons are futile and the clas- 
sification of poetesses is particularly tedious. They 
live in stellar singularity, not in constellation. But 
Mrs. Meynell was nearer to Sappho than to Christina 
Rosetti. 

Lonely the faint, unthrobbing, but everlasting light 
of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry shines above the pilgrim’s 
way. I call it faint as the delicacy of the violet lies 
faint against the garish colours of spring; unthrobbing 
because the veins of marble do not move and her verse 
was marmoreal; everlasting also because immortal. 
I dare say no more. I do not feel I have the right to 
offer more than an index, or at least to make indica- 
tions to her work. I scan the one compact volume 
which is all her sheaf of song. Her poetry began with 
a girlish efflorescence of love poetry. Some unknown 
spiritual lover, ‘My Silence,’ passed her path. It is 
difficult to say whether it is love poetry or religious 
mysticism : 

‘O pause between the sobs of care; 

O thought within all thought that is; 

Trance between laughters unawares: 

Thou art the shape of melodies, 

And thou the ecstasy of prayers!’ 
This is the last stanza in ‘To the Beloved,’ which was 
followed by ‘An Unmarked Festival,’ recording their 
first meeting, but it might be a First Communion hymn. 
Then came the extraordinary poems, in which human 
relinquishment and regret touched their highest note 
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Mrs. Meynell 


and their interpreter is left wondering whether her 
abandoned was human or divine. The poem ‘Parted’ 
spoke ‘Farewell to one now silenced quite.’ Again 
came ‘After a Parting’ to bespeak some living 
person passed away in death or (from hints strewn 
through the poems) to the religious life. Only their 
guardian angels meet : 

‘ My angel falls not short. They greet.each other. 

Who knows, they may exchange the kiss we give, 
Thou to thy crucifix, I to my mother.’ 

And the end is her conversion to Catholicism, 
sounded in ‘The Young Neophyte,’ the poem which 
was printed on her mortuary card at the end of her 
Catholic life : 

‘I seal my love to-be, my folded art. 


I light the tapers at my head and feet, 
And lay the crucifix on this silent heart.’ 


It could only be as a Catholic that she wrote the 
famous sonnet, ‘Renouncement.’ Her longest poem 
followed, describing ‘A letter from a girl to her own 
old age.’ Then came marriage and her long married 
life. Poem-writing seemed laid aside for other duties. 
Only a gracious little sequence, headed ‘A Poet’s 
Fancies,’ connoted the new harmony in her life. 

The Later Poems represent a slow re-gathering of 
the wave after the early ebb. One by one the poems 
appeared at long-drawn intervals, but not with lessen- 
ing power; rather they gathered themselves into a ris- 
ing crest and broke with a magnificent music and 
strength in the last few years of her life. Within the 
very last year a quarter of all her poetic output was 
born. And when she died she was in full inspiration 
and (as in the Irish saga) her song remained and was 
heard moving to and fro in the winds though the singer 
was gone. 

London inspired such London Voluntaries as Lon- 
don will never inspire again. Let all who cross Ken- 
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sington Gardens in autumn recite solemnly the words 
of ‘A Dead Harvest.’ Manchester Square will be 
finally remembered not as the home of the Wallace 
Collection, but by her poem to its dead crossing- 
sweeper of gnarled and stunted growth. Who can 
attend her parish church of St. James, Spanish Place, 
without recalling the paralytic man she passed each 
Sunday morning? He reminded her of the bare and 
twisted vine-stems of the winters in the South: 

‘Great green and golden hands of leaves ere long 

Shall proffer clusters in those vineyards wide. . . 

And oh! his might, his sweet, his wine, his song, 

His stature, since he died!’ 

Then broke her sublimest and her most paradoxical 
flights. Of ‘Christ in the Universe’ she wrote: ‘We 
shall hear . . . in what guise He trod the Pleiades, 
the Lyre, the Bear,’ which has always seemed to me 
comparable only to Meredith’s poem describing Luci- 
fer watching the starlight. Of her paradoxical manner 
{acquired, I have no doubt, by her reading and admir- 
ing Chesterton), three wonderful poems come very 
close together of which I never weary. ‘The Newer 
Vainglory,’ in which the Publican thanks God he is not 
even as this Pharisee. ‘ Maternity,’ written for the 
mother whose only child was dead : 

‘Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child, not now forlorn ; 

But oh, ten years ago, in vain, 
A mother, a mother was born.’ 


And the poem, ‘ Beyond Knowledge,’ ending with the 
strange angelic phrase, ‘ My child, it is a rescued sin.’ 
Her poems were unselfish in the highest degree. 
‘They were expressive of others, of her admiration and 
love for others. She never protruded herself except in 
her exquisite counter-reflex of their moods and per- 
sonalities. One poem only seems dedicated, however 
unconsciously, to herself, ‘The Shepherdess.’ 
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Mrs. Meynell 


Of her claim to the Laureateship after Tennyson’s 
death, and again after the death of Austin, nothing 
need be said, except that though she had a claim to 
the laurels, the Laureateship had no claim to her. That 
she could write poems in the face of public event or 
disaster was shown by her lines on Messina, 1908, or 
Portugal, 1912. It would have caused a ripple of 
amusement to think of her pen even temporarily 
shackled to Odes celebrant of Royal Wedding and 
Decease. Princess Mary, however, would have re- 
ceived a Golden Epithalamian—now for ever in the 
land of might-have-been. Incidentally it would have 
saved the Government the strain of the Suffragette 
movement if the only great office of state which could 
be fitly held by a woman had been conferred on Mrs. 
Meynell. However, the chance of the brilliantly appro- 
priate comes once and never returns—as she could 
have shown the officials as often as she put pen to 


paper. 
SHANE LESLIE. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION IN ENGLAND 
I, Father Plater and Some of his Critics. 


FG ty looking forward, for what seemed a very 
long time, to Father Martindale’s Life of Father 
Plater,’ we now find ourselves wondering how any- 
thing so thoroughly well done can have been prepared 
so quickly. The book is not the mere history of an 
eventful life; it is a skilful revelation of a remarkable 
personality. Many of us who before only knew Father 
Plater now feel that we understand him; and in 
human relations an understanding signifies more than 
it says. 

It is not the usual lot of a man to be understood in 
his life-time by the majority of those who know him. 
Father Plater was more fortunate than most men in 
this respect, though even he had his critics. His good 
nature saved him from serious misunderstandings in the 
less pleasant sense of that word; but occasionally the 
differences of opinion between himself and others were 
serious enough. Most misunderstandings of this sort 
were solved during his life; but one, and that the most 
serious, has not only survived him, it still exists with 
regard to the work with which he was principally iden- 
tified and which others are still carrying on in his 
name and spirit. 

‘The Catholic Social Guild,’ writes Father Martindale, 
‘was an expression of Father Plater’s spirit . . . I shall 


be hurting no one’s feelings if I say that in Glasgow and 
in Dublin there were many who did not think the Guild 


went far enough . . . [That kind of criticism] started _ 
? Charles Dominic Plater, S.J. By C. C. Martindale, S.J., — 


M.A. (Harding and More. 15/-). 
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Catholic Social Action in England 


from the conviction that action was necessary on the part 
of Catholics here and now; that the Guild talked and did 
nothing; that it unendingly studied “ principles,’ and 
harped upon that word till people were tired of it, and 
began to wonder when on earth such principles would be 
seen applied by those who preconized them. And the 
application desired by some of these critics went beyond 
what the C.S.G. was prepared so far to admit as ascer- 
tainably justified. There were those, for example, who 
asked for a condemnation of the wage system as such, and 
the official advocacy of the distributive state. The C.S.G. 
quite frankly admitted that it was primarily a society of 
study. Study was no good unless it issued into practical 
reforms, that was clear. But it did not feel that this re- 
form or that, urged by its critics, was as yet certainly the 
right one. . . In this the Guild was undoubtedly right. 
It would be fatal if the Church, whose mind the Guild 
strove to interpret, appeared committed to ideas which 
were in reality those only of a group. For my part, then, 
I feel no duty of adverse criticism in either direction.’ 


The present writer would go a little further than 
Father Martindale in this last remark and say that this 
controversy was, and is, highly creditable to both 
parties. As often happens in controversy, each side 
was right, at least in its affirmations; and contradiction 
on either side was aimed not at the other party, but an 
imaginary shadow of the other party. The battle was 
one of minds, not of wills. Both had perfect goodwill, 
towards a common end and towards one another. 
Each, however, made the mistake of supposing the 
other to be of like mind with himself, though asserting 
‘Yea’ for his ‘Nay,’ and vice versa. In reality the 
two sets of minds were not merely debating two dis- 
tinct problems, but were debating according to two 
entirely different mental habits. Different habits of 
mind usually result in differences of temperament, and 
this complicated matters still further. It is therefore 
greatly to the credit of both sides that the difference 
never led to real bitterness; and still more to their 
credit that by their very persistence in differing they 
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have strengthened, in complementary ways, the cause 
to which both were devoted with equal zeal. 

If the C.S.G. is the expression of Father Plater’s 
spirit, the spirit of its opponents is very well expressed 
by, and not unassociated with, the following declara- 
tion with which, in April, 1920, when Father Plater 
was still amongst us, though already a dying man, this 
journal in which we are writing introduced itself to the 
world : 

‘We have been assured by one of our chief advisers 
that after a long experience of the world, he never knew 
a man who made a living by telling the Truth; but he 
know three men who met their death. . . The policy of 
compromise, now so ancient in the older civilizations, has 
led men into such a wilderness of failure, that an era of 
downright truth-telling may well be begun. In this 
matter of giving men their due of truth, it befalls us as in 
a kindred matter of giving others their due of justice. A 
man not habitually exercised in doing good, and therefore 
in choosing or willing good, finally ceases to be a man of 
goodwill. If a man pays such attention to the principles 
of finance and the facts of business as to be very successful 
in the hard art of getting wealth, he will not generally be 
an expert in the harder art of fulfilling justice. . . . Diplo 
macy is no doubt a fine art; but truth is not one of its 
common achievements.’ 

At first sight there is no apparent relation, least of 
all the relation of opposition, between this position 
with its demand for ‘ an era of downright truth-telling,’ 
and the position of the Catholic Social Guild with its 
demand for the study of social problems in the light 
of Catholic Truth. There is perhaps even less ap- 
parent connection between the demand for an era of 
downright truth and justice, and the demand for im- 
mediate social action by Catholics, with the repudia- 
tion of the wage system, and the advocacy of the 
distributive state. Nevertheless, the connection in the 
latter case is very real, and must be understood by 
anyone who would appreciate, as it deserves, the post- 
tion that became opposition to the Catholic Social 
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Catholic Social Action in England 


Guild. For the moment I shall not attempt to explain 
it, but shall content myself (having an allegiance to 
both sides, and being therefore entitled to a common 
chairman’s trick when differences arise) to point out 
that we are here up against a question of temperament. 
There is an obvious similarity of temperament, at 
least, between the writer of the last passage cited and 
the advocates of distributed property and the rest. 
There is an equally obvious difference of temperament 
between both of these together, on the one side, and, 
on the other, Father Plater, whose spirit—for reasons 
to be explained later, I cannot say ‘temperament ’— 
has been inherited by the Catholic Social Guild. 

Now temperament is a very real, and a very impor- 
tant thing in human nature. If we are to take the word 
seriously, and apply it more definitely according to a 
venerable—because accurate—usage, must we not say 
that the opposition between Father Plater and his 
critics is the natural opposition between two diverse 
temperaments, the sanguine and the choleric? 

The idea will repay further analysis. Temperament 
is a natural disposition resulting from the various 
complexions of mind and will in a man. Wills may be 
alert or inert in varying degrees; minds may be clear 
or confused. An inert will and a confused mind result 
in melancholy. An inert will and a clear mind is 
phlegm. An alert will and a clear mind give a choleric 
temperament. A sanguine person has an alert will and 
a more or less confused mind. In no case need the 
inertia of the will or the confusion of the mind amount 
to a fault, or even a human defect; for persons of all 
temperaments may be noble and intelligent characters, 
and, according to our Catholic forefathers, saints. 

The Life certainly allows us to describe Father 
Plater as sanguine in this honourable sense of the 
word. There is no question about the alertness of his 
will. Not only the life he lived and the work he did, 
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but, more than all, the death he died, prove this beyond 
a doubt. That his mind, as a purely intellectual 
faculty, lacked deep philosophic insight and scientific 
precision is equally clear. He had vision. He had 
sure instincts. He had a rare gift of constructive and 
sympathetic imagination. But for clear synthetic or 
analytic thought he had very little aptitude or relish. 
‘I would give,’ he sighs, very much in character, ‘all 
the little philosophy I know to be able to sing comic 
songs as X does.’ Theology appealed to him, not by 
reason of the clarity of mind which it induced or satis- 
fied, but for reasons far higher in the moral order. 

This habit of mind, coupled with a good and strong 
will, issued in very characteristic virtues. He was more 
interested in things real than things notional. (We 
would prefer to adhere to the older vocabulary already 
adopted, and speak of things ‘ physical’ as against 
things ‘ metaphysical.’) He loved goodness wherever 
he saw it, and just as he saw it. He was not impatient 
if that goodness were not perfection, but he suffered 
intensely if that goodness suffered from not being per- 
fect. Hence his whole-hearted enthusiasm for Re- 
treats, and for the conversion to grace of everyone he 
had begun to like. Hence his zeal against all the 
material and moral. conditions that involve human 
suffering of any kind. Hence his discerning sym- 
pathy, and his instant social success wherever he 
appeared. 

If without offence to his memory Father Plater’s 
character may be summed up as sanguine, his critics 
must allow me to describe them, and their opposition 
to him, as choleric. Of course I am using this word 
in the same honourable sense as the last. The keen 
goodwill of these men was no more open to question 
than Father Plater’s. If proof of this be called for, 
we have it in their intense but respectful opposition to 
him. The character of their minds may be judged 
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Catholic Social Action in England 


from the fact that three of them were accomplished 
theologians of the kind that is not merely trained, but 
born. Others were so clear-minded as to have thought 
their way logically out of the most plausible forms of 
modern rationalism into the Catholic Church. One 
and all were men intellectually intolerant of com- 
promise or vagueness, and demanded of themselves 
and those associated with them a complete surrender 
of the mind to the most rigorous claims of truth and 
justice. In action this temper asserted itself in an 
impatience of anything they themselves regarded as 
half-measures, and an almost inhuman disregard of 
the effect upon others of their own thorough-going 
consistency. When religion was in question they 
would be aggressively orthodox. In an unchristian 
society they preferred that their every act should be 
a complaint or a reproach addressed to the world in 
the name of Christianity than that it should give the 
least encouragement to any man to make himself com- 
fortable in any sort of heresy or unbelief. This, they 
could not but see, was to put Christianity in a very 
unloveable light in the eyes of the world; but it had 
its justification. The fact that your Christianity moves 
a mixed crowd to hate your religion and crucify you 
does not make for the conclusion that it is the wrong 
sort of Christianity. Hence the social reforms advo- 
cated by these men naturally exhibited monastic ten- 
dencies. Though by no means unapostolic, they con- 
sidered that as far as mere social reform was con- 
cerned the methods of John the Baptist were better 
calculated to succeed than the methods of Him Who 
disclaimed the idea of establishing an ideal common- 
wealth in this world. 

Intellectually these men were very clear in their own 
minds on all questions of social reform. But in im- 
agination they had not, and did not profess to have, 
any clear vision of the steps by which their ideas would 
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work themselves out, or of the material condition of 
things that would result from them. Even their advo- 
cacy of the distributive state was advocacy of an idea 
rather than of a dream dear to the fancy. The rest of 
their social gospel was in negatives; they had worked 
it out logically for themselves, and recommended it 
logically to others. 

With Father Plater the exact opposite was the case. 
Intellectually he was not at all clear about the details 
of social reform. Such vision as he had of it was 
pictorial and even concrete; and though he had no 
ultimate social, as distinct from religious, end in view, 
the constructive steps by which he proposed to ad- 
vance, or at least the first of them, were very definitely 
planned. The inspiration to social work came to him 
from actual experience of the condition of Catholic 
working men abroad. His aim was the eminently prac- 
tical one of reproducing those conditions, as far as 
possible, among Catholic working men at home. 

Agreement between two such temperaments on any 
practical matter would have been impossible. On 
matters of social reform it could only be disagree- 
ment. Imagine Father Plater, conscious of his defi- 
ciencies as a philosopher, applying to his critics for 
enlightenment as to the ultimate Catholic conception 
of a model commonwealth. 


‘There is no such definite model’ he would have 
been told at once. ‘The only thing definite is the 
means by which the end—a supernatural one—can be 
achieved. Love God and keep the Commandments; 
and, if you but will, the Counsels! ’ 


The Beatitudes, too, would no doubt have received 
honourable mention. 

As Father Plater does not appear to have been 
easily irritated, he would probably have asked for 
something more tangible. 
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Then he would have heard, very patiently ex- 
plained, that to organise society on the Love of God 
as a basis, it is necessary forthwith to lead it away 
from several things that are opposed in principle to 
the love of God, such as the wage and factory system, 
state education, imperial and industrial ambitions, the 
prevailing tolerance in matters of religion—in short, 
from most of the things to which men have been accus- 
tomed for generations, and upon which the very con- 
tinuance of society as such would seem to depend. 


‘ But what,’ he would naturally ask, ‘do you propose 
to substitute for all this?’ 

Quotations from the Rerum Novarum would follow, 
with explanations that the reconstruction of society on 
a basis of private property and family life means 
simply the distributive state. 

‘And how will you bridge the transition period? 
And in any case, must you not educate society to these 
ideas before a beginning can be made?’ These ques- 
tions would inevitably come next. 

And the answer: ‘ There is no bridge. The transi- 
tion must be some sort of revolution. Society cannot 
abdicate and reinstate itself on new lines, or even on 
the old. The present society will die, and a new one 
rise from its ashes. There is no need of education: 
the Church will do that, and you her mouthpiece. 
Society does not want to hear the Church. Her Gos- 
pel is its death warrant. It is fighting for its life, and 
principally against her. You must hasten its death by 
calling out Christian principles—the Commandments, 
the Counsels, the Beatitudes—into social action at 
once, wherever they exist in scattered individuals. We 
must build up an entirely new society while the old 
is crumbling about our heads.’ 

Then, of course, comes the complaint—and ulti- 
matum. 
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“You have not got the authority of the Catholic 
Church for this.’ 


And-8trictly speaking they have not. At least not 
yet. Though the Catholic Church is never in such a 
hurry with her definitions as to prevent her best 
thinkers from using the natural powers God has given 
them. In fact her definitions are usually confirmations 
of their thought. Still, the objection is final; since, 
for the majority, the severest logic remains mere 
human thinking till the Church does speak. So Father 
Plater would retire satisfied that the warnings of his 
critics were not urgent yet; if ever they became that, 
then, at any rate, the Church would speak. 


And it is here that a controversy of this kind 
amongst ourselves as Catholics touches a point at 
which our differences are revealed to be something 
very unimportant, and delightfully human in their 
way; and our agreements something to thank God 
for—fervently. 

Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 


HE little village of Fliielen that lies at the 

eastern end of the Lake of Lucerne is chiefly 
attractive to visitors from that city because it lies on 
the opposite and most distant arm of the star-shaped 
water. The white paddle-steamers with their scarlet 
pennons ply during the season several times a day 
between the two places. They lie about three hours 
apart, and those who do not make the circuit of the 
water nor take their luncheon on board, where it is 
expensive, alight at Fliielen. There, between two boats, 
three hours can pleasantly be spent on either side of 
déjeuner. The viz ordinaire of the village is a mellow 
wine, and half a litre, enough for two discriminating 
persons, could be had (last September) for one and 
fourpence. Sitting on a balcony of one of the cafés 
that are studded hospitably about the little place, 
one’s eyes expect to find nothing whereon to linger 
save the unfenced railway station, about a small gaunt 
chateau, the narrow quay, the winding street, and the 
view of the lake about the roots of the mountains. One 
does not wish for more, but there is such a thing as 
curiosity. 

Therefore, especially if one has gone ashore earlier, 
at Tellplatz, an hour’s pleasant walk on the hither 
side of Fliielen, along the famous Axenstrasse road 
that tunnels the mountain-side with natural windows 
such as are seen in old cloisters, one’s eyes are per- 
sistently drawn from the mountain to the village at its 
foot, where they focus themselves upon a little white 
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church, much stained by weather, whose incredibly 
thin and tapering red spire stands expectantly like 
the horn of a bright snail, just protruded. The thin- 
ness of this spire, which is also like a tall, peaked cap, 
is irresistible. Drawn as by a magnet, you make for 
the church. 

On entering the courtyard there is a feeling of 
desolation. Tufts of grass have long established them- 
selves between the cobbles; ordure has appropriated 
the corners; a broken tub and other lumber are lit- 
tered about; and the western door, which is locked, 
replies to your pressure with an empty echo. Hoping 
for a friendlier welcome at one of the other doors, you 
stroll round. The impression that this must be a 
Lutheran church (they are mostly sad upon the con- 
tinent), is only shaken when you notice the holes made 
by stones through the neglected windows. All the 
doors are bolted, yet the church still has an odd air of 
life and use. A little chilled, you wonder to what sect 
it belongs, and what may be the tenets that so severely 
discourage the visitor. When looking around for some 
other object of human aspiration, more appropriate 
to the beauty of the exquisite spire, you glance up- 
ward. There, above the village, is a fresh, white build- 
ing with a round apsidal end toward you, a tall, square 
clock-tower crowned with a squat, black dome at its 
southern side, and a roof of warm, red tiles. Between 
the green foliage of the trees that screen the base of 
the tower, two glimpses of longer red roofs are visible, 
which somehow straggle from the church. It is perched 
prettily on the hill’s side, and you seek more hopefully 
the path up to this more friendly building. This is 
soon climbed, but, for all its invitation, the frank 
charm of the upper church cannot wholly overcome 
the spell of promise, so touching but so disappointed, 
in the red extinguisher below. A small flight of steps 
leads you to the apse, on the mountain or northern side 
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A Beautiful Church 


of which is a private door, giving access, no doubt, to 
the priest’s dwelling. Pausing to collect your impres- 
sion, you notice that there is no east window to this 
church, but that the architect, whoever he is (and the 
building is fairly fresh from his mason’s hammers), has 
not forgotten to satisfy the eye, for, where the east 
window would normally be, he has painted a square 
cross in excellent colour upon the white stucco. Re- 
sponding to this indication of his feeling, you wander 
round to the south door. It stands ajar, letting a cool 
shadow fall upon the sunlight. Entering, you notice 
with pleasure the blue granite of the round arch, with- 
out capitals, of the inner door. The congregational 
side of this is decorated richly with a series of little 
incised panels, picked out with gold and tender colour. 

Turning from this you glance toward the altar, and 
stand rooted in delight. To give form to your sensa- 
tion, you walk to the central aisle, make your reverence 
and sink into a pew, lost in the loveliness of the place. 
Width is the note of the sanctuary, and indeed of the 
whole church. The width is further emphasised by the 
low wall of warm red marble that runs, in front of the 
pews, completely across the building, as it were pro- 
longing the chancel into the body of the church, and 
giving space and dignity to the vestibular approach 
below the chancel steps, on each side of which is an 
altar. This red wall is, of course, the communion- 
rail, but the word ‘wall’ better evokes its solidarity. 
A procession coming from the vestry would move 
with added dignity behind this low wall and the 
simple iron gates of similar height and excellent de- 
sign that mark its centre. The marble wall, hidden in 
the photograph by the pews of the same height, runs 
on the spectator’s left to the base of the steps leading 
to the pulpit. This pulpit is of the same red marble, 
that, by the way, in its warmth, though not in its colour, 
reminds one of the lovely crimson woodwork in Bent- 
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ley’s church at Watford, Herts. In the present photo- 
graph, of course, the new church of Fliielen is seen in 
colourless grey, but since the colour, lovely as it is, 
serves only as the blush upon its beauty, the photo- 
graph emphasises the form; and this is the foundation 
of all beauty. The repose of the building is due not 
only to its width, for all longitudinal lines are restful, 
but to its proportions, since we know that French 
Gothic, which is mainly vertical, can give repose too. 
In my ignorance, I do not know what is the correct 
name for the style of Fliielen church. I fancy that a 
vague expression, such as neo-Lombardic or neo- 
Byzantine, might not be wide of the mark. But the 
emphasis is on the zeo, for style in architecture is 
dead only when the new, or element of surprise, is 
wanting. 

My hurried notes are the more incomplete because 
other work prevented me from using them when the 
impression was fresh in my mind, but the following 
facts deserve to be recorded. The architect of Fliielen 
church is Paul Sigwart, whose name appears upon a 
window (say 18in. by 24 in.) repeated in duplicate at 
the western end of the north and south walls. An in- 
scription on this window states that the church was 
begun in 1910 and finished in 1912. So far as I can 
discover it is still unknown to Baedeker, but it is well 
worth the notice of the editor of the series of Blue 
Guides, with which our countrymen hope to rival the 
famous guide-books of the great German compiler. 
I dare not trust my memory with further details of the 
beauty of this modern church. But if the reader will 
apply a magnifying glass to the photograph, he will 
discover some of them himself. It is one of the most 
beautiful recent churches I have seen, and I can recall 
three. One is Bentley’s Catholic church at Watford; 
the second is an Anglican church at, or near, Bishop’s 
Castle, Shropshire, which I saw in 1908 or 1909; it 
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was then, I think, fresh from the builder; the third is 
Paul Sigwart’s church at Fliielen. Though I fell in 
love with it at first sight, I would praise it with dis- 
cretion. By this I mean that its simple beauty should 
be within the competence of all. Such a church as this 
ought not to be, as it still is, an exception. In the best 
sense of the word, it is but the decency of architecture. 
The details are not perfect, though all are in good 
taste. Indeed, this good taste is, from the point of 
view that it excites, a defect. For good taste can be 
distinguished from beauty by its timidity. Charming 
as the decorations are, they are timid. But they do not 
offend. There are no sins of commission, and the love- 
liness of all is subservient to the end for which the 
church was built, namely, worship. At present, we 
must not hope for more, but be grateful for less. We 
are slowly and painfully recovering a great memory 
from oblivion, and such a church as this at Fliielen 
has the delight of an almost recaptured vision of it. 
(A less gay, but yet kindred church, is that of St. 
Anselm in Davies Street, standing at the point where 
South Molton Street and Davies Street meet opposite 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s). Of the gallery, from be- 
neath which the photograph was taken, I do not now 
recall enough to speak, but our wonder does not end 
inside the building. 

If you leave by the south door, you cross a path 
and descend a flight of steps into a cloister, which, 
with its friendly arm, prevents the little churchyard 
from slipping down the hill-side into the lake. The 
red-tiled roof of this cloister is that which we saw, 
between the tree-tops, from below. A little chapel, of 
equally simple beauty, opens from it, and we feel 
how, under the gaily painted roof of the cloister, 
priests and mourners can shelter from the rain. By 
this arrangement, the distress of wet weather should 
never be added to grief at any funeral service here. 
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The cloistered graveyard seems a plan worthy of any 
architect’s attention. 

Tombstones are almost a hobby with me, so I 
noticed the little oval photographs that here are set 
beside each name on many of them. They appeared 
to be taken direct upon the marble, where they looked 
like little miniatures. They wore, at the first glance, 
an odd, foreign air. But I did not dislike them. The 
only opinion that I formed in my short visit had noth- 
ing to do with their artistic value, or the reverse. It 
was this: that, to my surprise, these likenesses gave 
a homely air of life to inscriptions which, unless cut 
by such artists as Mr. Eric Gill or Mr. Frederick 
Etchells, for example, are apt to be ugly, assertive, 
and forbidding. Now, however, that such bodies as 
the English Crafts and Monumental Society, the 
Church Crafts League and the Civic Arts Associa- 
tion are available to give expert advice upon memorials 
and head-stones, there is no excuse for perpetrating 
any longer the enormities so long unblushingly offered 
in the ‘monumental mason’s’ catalogue. Indeed, I 
understand that the good work of the E.C.M.S., above 
mentioned, has already begun to leaven the churches 
and graveyards of Oxfordshire. 

As these thoughts possessed my mind, I descended 
the hill toward Fliielen village, and, when passing the 
old church, discovered the door ajar. Within, on the 
floor, now cleared of pews or chairs, were a leather 
‘horse’ and a pair of parallel bars. The old Church 
had become the public gymnasium. It was an extra- 
ordinary sight. There was the ornate, rococo pulpit 
still proudly perched upon the high wall. There was 
the rococo reredos, with its gaudily-framed picture still 
intact. Beneath was the brick-frame of the altar, from 
which the skin of marble had been stripped. Above 
were the broken windows, and in the centre of what 
had been the aisle was a pair of parallel bars. As I 
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left I thought I had never seen a queerer contrast, for 
the ‘gymnasium’ was still topped by the exquisite red 
spire, which had caught our attention on arrival. What 
service, I ask in respectful curiosity, does the Church 
provide for the de-secration of her churches? So long 
as the shrimp-like spire remains, the old church of 
Fliielen need never fear comparison with her lovely 
daughter on the hill; and I like to fancy that the spirit 
of beauty, curbed a little by timid good taste, has, as 
it were, broken out into not unseemly extravagance by 
forsaking, indeed, an old building, but only in order 
that its decay may serve a simple and healthy human 
use. The old must have been for long unfit for divine 
worship. Its spire tells us what it was, and its present 
furniture, however odd, shows that it will never con- 
sent to remain useless. 
OsBERT BuRDETT. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


HE child can grasp only the individual and the 

concrete; this particular object in this particular 
place at this particular time. Only with growth to- 
wards maturity do we become able to grasp generali- 
ties, universal values, abstract ideas. And even the 
maturest adult remains in large measure a child. His 
mind intimately bound up with a body always stands 
in need of concrete physical forms, places, events, 
persons. Therefore the Christian revelation, addressed 
not to disembodied spirits nor even to thinking 
machines, whose bodily life has been reduced to a 
minimum, like Mr. Wells’s Martians, has revealed the 
infinite and purely spiritual God in the very concrete 
and bodily form of Jesus Christ with the definite 
events and places of His earthly life. And that reve- 
lation is preserved and applied in a particular visible 
body of men with a visible head whose worship is filled 
with sensible symbols and whose supreme gifts of 
grace are bestowed through definite physical acts and 
objects. And if our mediaeval ancestors, children all 
their lives through, when compared with ourselves, 
whose outlook is even excessively, because selfcon- 
sciously and priggishly adult, exaggerated this neces- 
sary character of human religion, and sought a particu- 
lar physical object to commemorate and enshrine 
every person and event of scripture, careless whether 
that person or event belonged to history or to sacred 
poetry, their exaggeration, if often amusing, is always 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 


sympathetic. For it is an outlook by which God is 
easier found, than by the scepticism which refuses to 
seek the Divine, outside the sphere of strict logical de- 
monstration, where the deepest truth is never found. 
And this uncritical relic-hunting attitude of mind 
was naturally at its height when the enthusiastic pil- 
grim after weeks of hardship and hunger entered the 
land, which is itself the supreme relic of God’s revela- 
tion to mankind. No wonder therefore, if the good 
dean Bernard von Brydenbach, a pilgrim from Mainz 
to Jerusalem in the year 1483, the year when in Eng- 
land the usurping uncle Richard murdered his little 
nephews in the Tower of London, should believe that 
on the top of Tabor, the mount of transfiguration, were 
still visible the ruins of the three tabernacles ‘ built at 
the desire of Peter! ’ No wonder if, untroubled by diffi- 
culties arising from the Darwinian theory of evolution, 
he sees near ‘ Hebron, the field of red earth, malleable 
like the best potter’s clay, from which Adam’s body 
was moulded by the hands of God,’ and in a neigh- 
bouring cave the beds on which Adam and Eve lay 
every night during five hundred years of mourning for 
Abel. Every natural object is the scene of an incident 
from the sacred story, every monument or cave the 
tomb of a patriarch prophet or Christian saint, every 
ruin the remains of a house in which the scriptural 
heroes lived or worked, or where occurred some 
notable event of their lives. Outside Jerusalem is the 
stream where Mary washed the linen of her Divine In- 
fant. At Damascus is the house of Ananias. On the 
shores of the sea of Galilee, ruins mark the home of 
Jairus, the birthplace of Mary Magdalene. If the ex- 
press words of scripture forbid our pilgrim to accept a 
cave in Galilee as the sepulchre of Josue, he concludes 
it must be the tomb of Canaan. Outside Bethlehem 
can be identified the field of Boaz, where among the 
gleaners Ruth toiled for her cousin’s love, and where 
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also, conveniently for pilgrims, David slew the lion 
and the bear. In the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
stones mark the spot where the risen Lord met the 
Holy Women on their way from the tomb, another 
stone the place where He spoke to the Magdalene, a 
third where she stood when she answered ‘ Rabboni.’ 
Above Nazareth the cliff face bears the impress of 
the body and garments of Jesus, as He passed 
through those who would stone Him. By the shore of 
the Galilean lake are three foot-prints impressed on 
the rock by the Risen Master when He appeared there 
to the apostles after their night of fruitless fishing. On 
the beach at Tyre lies a great stone where Jesus stood 
to preach when the woman from the crowd blessed His 
mother. And the drifts of sand never cover it but it re- 
mains bare always both winter and summer. Indeed, 
it is possible to see the exact place where Melchisedeck 
met the victorious Abraham with his mystic bread and 
wine, and the hilltop where Lamech, as legend relates, 
shot his grandfather Cain, mistaking him for a wild 
beast. And between Segor and the Dead Sea yet 
stands the pillar of salt, that was Lot’s wife. 

If for a moment, the spirit of criticism awakes, it is 
easily satisfied. Our Lord promised after his Resur- 
rection to meet His disciples in Galilee. In fact He 
appeared to them in the upper room at Jerusalem. 
Probably the apostle’s incredulity led to a change in 
His intention. But the pilgrims are shown a hillock 
outside Jerusalem named Galilee, which they were 
told was the Galilee intended by our Lord and the 
angels. Similarly since legend placed the exploits of 
St. George, historically, it appears, a martyr at Palesti- 
nian Lydda, in the province of Cappadocia, we read 
of a town near Beysont, named Cappadocia, ‘where 
St. George killed the dragon.’ Even the most obvious 
poetry is treated as literal fact and ‘ finds its local habi- 
tation.’ In the Song of Songs the bridegroom is bid- 
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den to be as a roe or young hart on the mountains of 
Bether. Exegetes dispute whether there was a range 
of that name, or whether it means, as is more probable, 
the mountains of spices. But Bether only differs by 
one letter from Bethel. Hence Brydenbach: ‘The 
mountains of Bethel are in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem. They are covered with groves, and the soil is 
fertile, lush grass and aromatic herbs abound. 7 here- 
fore the roes and young harts are accustomed to fre- 
quent these mountain summits.’ And parable becomes 
very literal history when on the Via Dolorosa is shown 
the house of the rich glutton who was buried in hell. 

For the holy land is no ordinary land. The light 
ot God lies on its hills and plains. Every stone of it, 
whether laid by nature or the hand of man is a memo- 
rial of divine intervention. It-is a geographical scrip- 
ture, the counterpart of the written word. It is holy 
ground where nothing is common, everything a sacra- 
ment. And as the very house of God and gate of 
heaven it appeared to our pilgrims when after three 
months’ journey, on the 30th of June, 1843, they 
beheld from the sea the holy land of their desire and 
greeted it with ‘Te Deum and Salve Regina, and 
breaking forth into canticles of joy.’ No joy like this, 
till less religious, but surely as heartfelt, the joy re- 
corded the end of their homeward voyage, when on the 
northern horizon they saw, ‘rising to the clouds the 
snow clad chain of the Alps, the end of the sea, and of 
Italy and the beginning of their native land.’ 

The same day their galley casts anchor off Jaffa. 
Their patron, a Venetian who had contracted to supply 
and navigate a galley, sent to Jerusalem for a safe con- 
duct, arranged by the Guardian of the Franciscan 
friars of Mount Sion, then, as to-day, the official repre- 
sentatives of the Latins at the Holy Places, and for a 
dragoman. So from his function I would translate, 
‘the guide of pilgrims called in the vulgar tongue trut- 
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schelmann,’ though the dragoman at Cairo is found to 
possess an establishment of two wives, with attendant 
eunuchs and a civet cat into the bargain, which the 
modern dragoman in the service of Cook’s could 
hardly afford. Meanwhile they waited six days in Jaffa. 
Another galley containing other pilgrims of the party 
under another contractor joined them during this de- 
lay. Some of the galley rowers dared to go out fishing, 
evidently a penal offence, were caught by the Saracens 
and flogged. Jaffa, Brydenbach informs us, was 
founded by Japhet. He was shown a rib, 41 feet long, 
of a local giant Andromedus. Also the place where 
St. Peter used to go out fishing, where ‘is an indul- 
gence of seven years and as many quarantines.’ The 
pilgrims of Brydenbach’s ship were shut up for one 
night, the pilgrims from the other ship three entire 
days and nights in a cave, ‘where it was the custom to 
confine Christians, after their names had been taken, 
until they and their contractors had come to an agree- 
ment as to the price to be paid to the Saracens for the 
safe conduct.’ In fact pilgrims were confined in this 
‘black hole’ till the Saracens had extracted from them 
the highest fee obtainable. 

Finally, on the 8th of July, the pilgrims rode on 
donkey back to Ramar, Ramleh. They were accom- 

anied by a body of mounted Mammelukes and the 
Father Guardian, who had brought down the safe con- 
duct with two of the brethren. The escort was very 
necessary in view of the pleasant custom of the local 
Arabs, who ‘are wont to gather in bands and to attack 
pilgrims with stones sometimes so fiercely that they 
even slay some with their stones, as indeed almost be- 
fell one of our party.’ 

Ramleh must be entered by Christians on foot. So 
the pilgrims must dismount and walk with their bag- 
gage on their shoulders, ‘though the heat was intense 
and the dust rose in clouds. Three days they were 
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obliged to wait at Ramleh, on account of a private war 
which broke out between two Saracen chiefs. Their 
escort, Nabal, whose banner was red, finally conquered 
his foe, Homar of the white banner, having killed eigh- 
teen of his men. On the Sunday spent at Ramleh (July 
9)’ one of the friars said Mass for the pilgrims. At the 
offertory, the celebrant delivered to the pilgrims a 
series of articles. The first called attention to the 
authority conferred on the Father Guardian to absolve 
from any censures any pilgrim who might have come 
without the approval of the Holy See. The three next 
were advices for the spiritual dispositions of pilgrims. 
The fifth warned them never to walk upon or touch 
Saracen tombs. 

On July 11th, the pilgrims rode to Jerusalem on 
donkey back, dismounting, however, to enter the Holy 
City. By the way they saw Emmaus and Medon, the 
home of the Maccabees; Ramatha, the birthplace of 
Samuel and Joseph of Arimathaea; also Samuel’s 
tomb on a mountain top. 

The pilgrims entered Jerusalem between five and 
six in the afternoon of July 11th. Immediately on en- 
trance they proceeded to the square before the Holy 
Sepulchre to gain indulgences. The church itself was, 
as we shall see, kept locked. Brydenbach and his party 
lodged with the dragoman, who conducted pilgrims to 
Sinai and whose house was near the pilgrims’ hospice. 

July 12th. A visit to Mount Sion. On the way the 
pilgrims passed the place where the Jews tried to 
snatch from the Apostles the body of Mary, and the 
cave where Peter wept for his denial. Then they 
visited the church of the Holy Angels on the site of 
Annas’s house, and near it the church of St. Saviour, 
the house of Caiaphas. There was shown a narrow 


? So we are distinctly told. But later July 12 turns out to be 
a Sunday as well! Possibly one of the two dates was a holiday 
of obligation. 
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recess where our Lord was imprisoned while the San- 
hedrin gathered, the stone rolled by the angel from the 
sepulchre, now the mensa of the high altar, and in the 
courtyard a tree where once stood the hearth by which 
Peter warmed himself and denied. On the right hand 
a stone was set in the pavement, on the spot where Our 
Lady stood and enquired from Peter about her Son, 
but for his tears he could not answer her. So she stood 
there till the morning. Near the place a ruined church 
marked the site of the house where Mary lived to her 
death. There also were the ruins of the chapel where 
St. John, ‘as the chaplain of that glorious Virgin,’ 
used to say his Mass, with the stone on which he stood 
to celebrate. And a red brick stone marks the place 
where Matthias was chosen to the apostolate. 

On Mount Sion itself were shown two memorials, 
the one where Christ sat to preach, the other where His 
mother sat to hear Him. Here were the tombs of the 
Jewish kings, to which the Christians were forbidden 
access. For a mosque stood on the site. Brydenbach 
and a companion risked a hasty visit, and only Divine 
Providence, he tells us, saved them from being killed 
by a party of Saracens who arrived unexpectedly. The 
pilgrims also saw the place where David composed 
the three penitential psalms! There the Abyssinians, 
Brydenbach calls them Indians, possessed their 
church. 

To-day the Saracen prohibition extends to the 
cenacle itself, and no Christian can enter the room 
where our Lord instituted the Blessed Sacrament. At 
this time it was still open to Christians and under the 
care of the Franciscans, whose convent adjoined it, and 
who had made the supper room their church. The pil- 
grims were taken into the church, decked for their ar- 
rival with its festal hangings. Mass was sung and a 
procession followed, to the holy sites. It began from 
the high altar where Christ instituted His Sacrament. 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 


Then they proceeded to the right to the place where he 
washed his disciples’ feet, and thence to the place out- 
side the choir where the Holy Spirit descended on the 
apostles. Then below the church to a crypt where 
David, Solomon and certain prophets were buried, but 
which Christians could not enter. They might only 
look through a window into this crypt. Finally, the 
procession reached the place where Jesus appeared to 
the apostles through the closed doors and eight days 
later to Thomas. On their return, the pilgrims visited 
the church of the Jacobites, where St. James the 
Greater was beheaded, and the place where Jesus met 
the holy women on their way from the sepulchre. 

That same evening at the hour of vespers ‘ the pil- 
grims were locked into the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre.’ At that period the Saracen government found a 
source of revenue in the sale of access to the Sepul- 
chre. Normally the church was locked and the keys 
were kept by the governor. Only two friars, doubtless 
with corresponding representatives of the Oriental 
Churches, were permitted to remain as guardians. But 
they might not leave the church till their guard was 
changed. Three times during a pilgrimage the pil- 
grims were allowed to pass a night in the church, on 
payment of large fees for the privilege. The Saracens 
locked them in in the evening and let them out in the 
morning. With the pilgrims entered the Guardian and 
several of his brethren. 

The visit began with a procession round the church 
visiting each site in turn. Apparently the procession 
followed the exact route of the daily procession which 
still over four hundred years later under the conduct 
of the same order of friars passes around the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ‘at the hour of Vespers.’ The 
Sepulchre itself, indeed the chief objects of pilgrimage 
as described by Brydenbach, correspond in their 
general condition and appearance with those same 
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places to-day. So there is no need to quote his des- 
cription, for example, of the Sepulchre itself. 

The procession formed in the Latin Chapel of Our 
Lady, by whose altar the risen Lord appeared to His 
Mother. In the chapel was shown a fragment of the 
pillar of scourging and a large fragment of the true 
cross, and the stone on which the cross was laid when 
by the miraculous resurrection of a corpse it was dis- 
tinguished from the crosses of the two thieves. Out- 
side the chapel the procession reached two stones, the 
stones where our Lord and the Magdalene stood in 
the garden. Then it visited two chapels where our 
Lord was guarded while His cross was being prepared 
and where the soldiers cast lots for His vesture. A de- 
scent of forty-one stone steps then led down to the 
grotto where, according to the received tradition, St. 
Helena discovered the true cross, with lance, nails and 
crown of thorns. 

Returning to the level of the church, the procession 
came to a stone, beneath an altar, brought from the 
pretorium on which our Lord sat when he was mocked 
by the soldiers. Thence an ascent of eighteen steps led 
to Mount Calvary. There was shown a crevice in a rock 
in which the cross had been fixed and the places where 
stood Our Lady, St. John and the Holy Women. The 
grotto, now a chapel, in which had been found the 
skull of Adam, was not visited by the procession, which 
descended to the place marked by a white stone on 
which the Mother of Sorrows sat with her Son’s body 
in her lap. It then entered the Sepulchre itself, and 
from there returned to the Latin chapel. 

After the procession the pilgrims took supper and 
spent the remainder of the night in private visits to the 
holy places. They went to confession and communi- 
cated at a solemn Mass sung next morning on Mount 
Calvary. ‘But I,’ writes Brydenbach, ‘with the 
nobles, the barons and counts, received Communion 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 


during the night in the Holy Sepulchre.’ It is curious 
that he does not say that he said Mass there. After 
sunrise (on July 13), the Saracens let the pilgrims out 
of the church. Adjoining they saw the tombs of the 
Latin monarchs of Jerusalem, Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his successors, and the rock on which Abraham 
was preparing to sacrifice Isaac with the olive tree 
‘extremely ancient’ in which he saw the ram caught 
by its horns. Also the altar on which Melchisedeck 
used to sacrifice! And in front of the church was a 
stone marking the place where our Lord fell beneath 
His cross. It should be remarked that Brydenbach 
only speaks of one fall on the Way of Sorrows, not 
of the three, traditional in our stations of the Cross. 

The visit to the Via Dolorosa took place on July 
14th. The pilgrims, however, followed it in the 
reverse direction, setting out from the neighbourhood 
of the Sepulchre. The stations recorded are these. 
The house of Veronica, 550 paces from the house 
of Pilate, from which she came out to wipe Our 
Lord’s face with her veil. (‘The house of the rich 
glutton who was buried in hell.’) A cross-road where 
the women of Jerusalem lamented Our Lord. An- 
other cross-road where Simon of Cyrene was com- 
pelled to bear the cross. A ruined chapel on the place 
where Our Lady met her Son. Then a stone arch 
spanning the street in which were visible two stones. 
On one of these stood Our Lord, on the other Pilate, 
when the sentence of crucifixion was passed. Finally 
the house of Pilate, into which only those pilgrims 
were admitted who could pay a sufficiently large bribe, 
and even this in secret. On the left was the house 
of Herod. We may remark another instance of the 
compression of sacred sites into a narrow space—an 
economy of time and effort for pilgrims. It was used 
as a Moslem school. Here also was the house in 
which Mary Magdalene’s sins were forgiven. 
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The same day the pilgrims visited the exterior of 
the mosque of Omar on the site of Solomon’s temple, 
and near it a mosque, first the porch of Solomon, 
later a church of Our Lady. ‘In this mosque,’ the 
Saracens keep eight hundred lamps always burning, 
‘and in Solomon’s temple seven hundred.’ Of the 
interior of the temple-mosque Brydenbach only heard 
from the mammalukes, who told him of the sacred 
rock approached at a distance and with bare feet. 
According to the accounts given to Brydenbach this 
rock was an extreme instance of site compression. 
For it was (1) the altar where Melchisedeck offered 
bread. and wine. (2) The stone where Jacob saw in 
his dream the angels on the heavenly ladder—this 
though Scripture distinctly places the dream at 
Bethel. (3) The stone of Ornan’s threshing-floor 
where David saw the angel with the drawn sword. 
(4) The altar of burnt offerings. (5) The hiding place 
of the ark at the captivity. (6) The place where 
Simeon took into his arms the divine Infant. (7) The 
seat where Our Lord taught the doctors and later 
preached to the people. Near the temple the pilgrims 
saw the site of St. Stephen’s stoning and the golden 
gate through which Our Lord entered Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday. This gate no Christian was permitted 
to approach, but to devotion from the distance a 
plenary indulgence was attached. Then the pilgrims 
descended into the valley of Josaphat to the brook 
Cedron, where they saw a stone bridge built by St. 
Helena where once the wood out of which the cross 
was made spanned the brook. And of old the Queen 
of Saba refused to tread it, foreknowing that it should 
one day be the cross of the world’s redemption. 

Beyond the Cedron was visited a Church built 
over Our Lady’s tomb. In is interesting that Bry- 
denach refers here to the bodily Assumption on the 
third day, ‘as a pious belief.’ From this church the 
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pilgrims came to the foot of Mount Olivet, where 
they saw the grotto of the agony with a stone where 
the angel stood to comfort Our Lord, and not far off 
the place where the three apostles slept. Further on 
was the site where St. Thomas ‘is said’ to have re- 
ceived the girdle of the glorious Virgin when she was 
assumed in heaven. One remarks an unusual note of 
caution. Then they entered the garden of Olives and 
saw the place where Our Lord was arrested and 
stones to mark the sites where Judas kissed Our Lord, 
and where the Jews fell prostrate at His question. 
Thence a further climb to the place where Our Lord 
wept over Jerusalem and where an angel is said (again 
the note of caution) to have brought Our Lady a 
palm and announced her approaching death. Then 
the mound called Galilee, of which I have already 
spoken, and finally, on the summit of the hill, a church 
on the scene of the Ascension, where Our Saviour’s 
footprints are yet visible. 

The pilgrims returned by way of Bethphage, 
where the ass and the foal were untied by the apostles 
on Palm Sunday, and thence to a church of St. Mark 
on the site where the apostles composed their creed, 
and a ruined church on the site where Our Lord 
taught them His prayer. Evidently creed and prayer 
as the two most venerable forms of Christian belief 
and devotion must have originated from the same 
place. Again we notice that materialisation of 
spiritual truth which is the essence of the pilgrim 
mentality. Then was visited the stone on which Our 
Lady rested during her visits to the holy places and 
a church of St. James where the risen Lord appeared 
to him. Finally the tomb of Zachary the prophet. 

In the valley below Mount Olivet, the pilgrims 
passed a tower known as the tomb of Absalom. It 
was filled with the stones thrown by the Saracens 
through the window to mark their detestation of his 
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unfilial rebellion. In the valley of Silos was the place 
where Judas hanged himself, the spring at which Our 
Lady washed her Baby’s linen, the pool where Our 
Lord healed the man born blind, and the place where 
the prophet Isaias was sawn asunder. Several caves 
in the hill-side were visible here and of course must 
be ‘hiding places where apostles and other holy men 
hid for fear of the Jews.’ No rock, hill, cave, tree 
or stream in this Holy Land, but it is a holy place, 
an illustration of the Bible or the Legenda Sanc- 
torum. After this was shewn the field of Aceldama, 
now curiously the burial place of Christians! ‘It is 
enclosed with walls and roofed with a dome and in 
the dome are seven apertures through which the bodies 
of dead Christians are thrown.’ And ‘when we had 
visited all these sites we returned to Jerusalem not a 
little tired.’ 

The same evening, however, the pilgrims rode out 
on donkeys to Bethlehem. Two miles from the city 
they saw the place where the star reappeared to the 
Magi, and a church on the birth-place of Elias. A 
little further was the place where the angel lifted the 
prophet Habacuc by his hair and carried him to the 
lions’ den in Babylon to feed Daniel with the dinner 
he had prepared for the reapers, and near by the tomb 
of Rachel. 

At Bethlehem, the Franciscans, as to-day, pos- 
sessed another convent. The friars took the pilgrims 
in solemn procession to the holy sites, an altar on the 
scene of the circumcision, a second altar where the 
three kings prepared their gifts, and then by a descent 
of some stone steps to the underground chapel which 
is the scene of the Nativity. After this an altar where 
the three kings offered their gifts, before it the place 
of the crib, and behind it the secret burial place of 
many of the Innocents. Another cave was the place 
where St. Jerome translated the Bible and where his 
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body lay until it was translated to Rome. After mid- 
night the friars said Mass at these holy places and on 
the following morning (July 15) the pilgrims returned 
to Jerusalem. On their way a band of Arabs, ‘not 
without the knowledge of our guides,’ held up the 
pilgrims and extorted a ransom of twenty-four ducats. 
But even this disturbing episode did not prevent 
them from noticing the burial place of St. Paul, the 
first hermit (really an Egyptian), and of St. Eustace, 
a church where the angel appeared to the shepherds 
and a group of tall olives where the heavenly host 
sung their Gloria in Excelsis. Also a chapel where 
the angel appeared to Joseph bidding him fly into 
Egypt, the place where David slew Goliath and the 
field of Boaz, where he killed the bear and the lion. 

The pilgrims must have returned by a circuitous 
route, as they visited the house of Zachary (at Ain 
Karim), in which a ruined church marked the place 
where he uttered his Benedictus, and another ruined 
church, used as a stable, had been erected on the 
birth-place of the Baptist. On the way to Jerusalem 
was the house of Simeon, and the Greek monastery 
of Holy Cross, where once grew the tree from which 
the cross was made, and near the monastery, ‘it is 
said, grew of old that wonderful enclosed garden of 
Solomon.’ This materialisation of a simile from the 
Song of Songs is almost too much even for Bryden- 
bach’s faith. The following night was spent in the 
second vigil in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Several of the pilgrims of noble birth now received 
the belt of knighthood, but the ceremony was care- 
fully kept from the ears of the Saracens, the pagans, 
as Brydenbach always terms them. The vigil con- 
cluded with Masses at all the holy places. 

On the following evening, July 16th, the pilgrims 
rode out to Bethany. In a church, or as he elsewhere 
calls it, a chapel, they visited the tomb of Lazarus, 
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and close to it the house of Simon the leper and thé 
houses of Martha and Mary Magdalene. This multi- 
plication of houses for the two sisters is curious. 


The 17th of July was devoted to making arrange- 
ments for the pilgrimage to Mount Sinai, which some 
of the party wished to undertake. 


On the 18th the pilgrims, accompanied by several 
of the friars, and by a Saracen escort, for which they 
had to pay heavily, set out for the Jordan valley, 
Passing the house of St. Joachim they followed the 
road to Jericho in which the traveller of the parable 
fell among thieves. ‘It is a very dangerous road 
to-day,’ comments Brydenbach. Outside Jericho they 
were shown the place where blind Bartimaeus re- 
ceived his sight. They spent the night at Jericho, the 
Jordan valley on a night in mid July! The following 
morning they bathed in the Jordan at the scene of 
Our Lord’s baptism. Thence to a ruined monastery 
and church where St. John the Baptist lived as a 
hermit of the desert, where also he pointed out Our 
Lord to his disciples and where Elias was taken into 
paradise. ‘Thence we journeyed to the Dead Sea, 
where formerly stood Sodom and Gomorrha, and the 
other cities of the plain, but there is no indulgence 
here.’ It was scarcely to be expected. 


Returning to Jericho they climbed the mountain 
known as Quarantana, where Our Lord spent His 
fast in the desert. They climbed to its summit, ‘an 
ascent so difficult that the majority of pilgrims omitted 
it.” Three days later, on July 1st, the majority of the 
pilgrims returned to Jaffa to make their way home. 
“Out of the entire company only a few, eighteen in 
all, whose hearts God had touched, decided to remain 
with us and with us make the pilgrimage to the 
Glorious Virgin and renowned martyr, St. Catherine 
—to Mount Sinai.’ 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 


This small but fervent company waited in Jeru- 
salem till August the 24th—until the heat should be 
somewhat less intense. Meanwhile the pilgrims re- 
visited the holy places in Jerusalem and its vicinity, 
passing two further vigils in the Holy Sepulchre. How 
far Brydenbach’s visits extended is uncertain. It is 
extremely improbable that he visited even Nazareth, 
where he tells us that the church of the Annunciation, 
on the site of the holy House, was deserted and 


ruinous. 
Epwarp INGRAM WATKIN. 


TO ANY FRIAR PREACHER 


I do not crave fame’s tinselled aureole 
To crown your life from fairy-land exiled, 
But this—that though time’s road be many miled, 
You still may keep the boyhood of your soul, 
And where the tumults of dark waters roll, 
May find a halcyon solitude enisled, 
A child at play with the Eternal Child, 
And happy truant from harsh care’s control. 


God keep your heart high to believe the best— 

And still the best, through troths that prove untrue,— 
Your soul responsive to the joyous jest, 

Alert to catch creation’s undertones 

Of laughter through the travail and the groans: 
This, son of Dominic, I wish for you. 


Sister Mary BeNnvenutTaA, O.P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONGRESSES. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 


In an admirable article in the December number of BLack- 
FRIARS, on the subject of National Catholic Congresses, Mr. 
Hilliard Atteridge speaks throughout of there having been 
four Congresses. He opens the article with the statement that 
the first was at Norwich in 1912, and in the same paragraph 
he states that current report said that Leeds had been definitely 
selected as the place of meeting for 1921, ‘but for some 
reason the idea was abandoned.’ As a matter of fact, Leeds 
was definitely selected, not for 1921, but for the first of the 
Congresses, which was held there in 1g10. In 1911 the Con- 
gress was at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was one of the ‘biggest 
of the whole series. Norwich came third in 1912. Then Ply- 
mouth in 1913 and Cardiff in 1914. There were none during 
the war. And Liverpool was selected for the Congress of 1920. 
So that there have been six Congresses and not four only, as 
stated in the article. 

Yours faithfully, 


HucGu Ray. 
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REVIEWS 


Pusiic ScHoor Lire. By Alec Waugh. (Collins, 7/6.) 


Mr. Waugh’s fourteen chapters stand apart in that they 
are concerned with facts, and not with theory. He is a master 
of his subject, so, if you wish to know the facts, this book will 
tell you. If you do not like them, which is possible, you may 
blame, not the author but the public schools. But it is wiser 
to blame neither. Facts exist to be known, understood, and 
reasoned from, not to throw us into transports of delight or 
disapproval. Above all, let me beg the reader, not to indulge 
in the vain cry of ‘ disloyalty.” A writer worthy to be read 
should own no loyalty save to truth, so far as he is capable 
of its bracing recognition. Mr. Waugh believes in the public 
schools, subject to certain important, but simple, reservations. 
He records correctly that, while they profess to build character 
and to teach various things, the system is subservient to the 
cult of athletics, a cult unhealthy in its excess as in its cause, 
which last is an exaggerated and self-condemning dread of 
immorality. The place of money in the world is filled by 
athletic success in the public schools. It is equally sought. 
Success at school means success in athletics; all the more 
because, as in the world, quite other ideas are professed 
devoutly. Were scholarship equally desired, the effect would 
be different. But the remedy for excess in one direction is not 
excess in another. The precocious pedant is really as ridiculous 
as the precocious ‘ pro.’ The need is for a less specialised and 
more elastic system. This would be produced if a diversity 
instead of an uniformity of type were desired; if the absurdity 
of compulsory games were modified by some choice, such as 
is offered, in suitable country, by riding, rowing, even golf, 
which the modern boy surprisingly likes. There should be as 
much choice in games as there is in studies. 

In an excellently reasoned chapter upon the ‘ethics of 
cribbing,’ the boys’ attitude and the masters’ are contrasted. 
They are different; and as Mr. Waugh shows, the boy’s is the 
more honest and more logical. In regard to romantic friend- 
ship, and the, almost separate, question of immorality, the 
author simply and convincingly says that if the leaving age 
were reduced from eighteen to sixteen, the cult of the ‘ blood,’ 
the games’ mania, immorality, would be checked, so far as 
human instincts can be checked by external foresight. His 
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few suggestions are equally simple. (The first of all is to 
admit the facts.) The remedies have this difficulty, on which 
however he does not touch, that, while the games’ master is 
really interested in games, a senior classic is often insensible 
to the classical spirit. For if ‘lit. hum.’ be (as it is) the finest 
form of education, yet, for this very reason, the character is as 
necessary to the training as the training is to the character. 
If you contrast Mr. Maurice Baring’s reception at Eton, as 
recorded in The Puppet Show of Memory, with his reception 
at his private schools, and read other public schools for the 
latter, you will notice (it is not an Etonian who says so) the 
incredible provinciality of public school life. By comparison 
it is barbarism; and it is unnecessary. Almost everything 
learnt at a public school, apart from text-books, has to be 
unlearnt at the ’Varsity. It is at Oxford and Cambridge that 
choice begins, and the schools need to be ordered more on 
the liberty of the older universities. On Mr. Waugh’s facts, 
which can be vouched for, the reader can form his own judg- 
ment. The book is well written, but why does a writer of 
Mr. Waugh’s standing use such ready phrases as ‘ none are,’ 
‘as a result,’ which he would blush to use in Latin! But it is 
the best work he has done. O.B. 


THe CounTER-REFORMATION IN ScoTLanD. By John Hunger- 
ford Pollen, S.J. (pp. 79). (Sands, 3/6.) 

This is a paper, re-written and enlarged, read by Father 
Pollen before the Catholic Students’ Guild of the University of 
Glasgow in February, 1920. It has all the marks of scholar- 
ship—the author’s careful research is well known and needs 
no words of commendation—and should be of use, as ani 
introduction, to students of this important period of history. 
The story of the fall of Catholicism in Great Britain is melan- 
choly reading, and in Scotland the reason for the fall is plainly 
discerned by Father Pollen—the irregular state of her higher 
clergy, both secular and regular. The Crown and the temporal 
lords had . . . introduced their own friends and adherents, and 
even their illegitimate children to the best and most influential 
posts with scandalous frequency and to the great weakening 
of the Church.’ But Father Pollen is here more concerned 
with the Catholic Revival of 1585 to 1595 and the tale of those 
years is yet to win the recognition it deserves. To the question 
how did it happen that so many a noble house in Scotland 
remained Catholic in spite of successions and apostacies? 
Father Pollen answers, ‘ because the ladies in their less obtru- 
sive spheres often remained Catholic and ensured the constancy 
of the rising generation, which must otherwise have failed.’ 
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We are slowly getting at the truth in the matter of those 
changes called the Reformation—no series of historic events 
has been more clouded by prejudice and obscured by bias— 
and the work of Father Pollen is always of very great help in 
unravelling the tangled threads of Scottish history in the 
sixteenth century. J.C. 


CATECHISM OF THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA.’ By R. P. T. Péques, 
O.P.; translated by AZlred Whitacre, O.P.° (B. O. & W., 
6/-.) 

It is a sign of strange times, in this age of hurry, that the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas should come to be presented to 
the reading public in the form of tabulated questions, with brief 
summaries of reply. The great corpus of theological doctrine 
which was so amazingly drawn up for the use of young students 
is now still further simplified for the frail appetites of our later- 
day intellectuals. But whatever will stimulate such appetites to 
truth, must be heartily welcomed; and this ‘ Catechism,’ this 
maximum in parvo, will serve as a good introduction to the 
strong meats of thought, which were once in common demand. 

Summaries of St. Thomas’s ‘ Articles’ might irritate stu- 
dents in a seminary, familiar with his close-knit expositions, 
practised in his art of mental definition and division. But this 
recently published Catechism will certainly supply stimulating 
material for religious enquirers in our English-speaking 
world,—and it may assuredly urge such to further study in 
this treatise of the Church’s greatest theologian. This must 
be, we imagine, the purpose of Pére Péques, and his translator, 
Father Whitacre; and our educated and professional men, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, will be well-repayed for this 
study of the latest book of ‘ Answers.’ We can add that the 
work is well done; its English easy and idiomatic; the book 
well printed in good type. Moreover it is inexpensive. B. R. 


Tue Lire or CorNneLiaA CONNELLY, 1809—1879, Foundress of 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. By a Member of the 
Society. Preface by Cardinal Gasquet. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 21/-). 

Complaints are often heard about modern religious biogra- 
phies, first that there are too many of them, and secondly that 
they conform too frequently to a dull conventional type. With- 
out discussing this generalisation, we would only say that in 
the Life of Cornelia Connelly, at least, we have a religious 
biography, which is neither superfluous, conventional nor dull. 
If there were anyone so shameless as to read this book merely 
for sensation and thrills, he would doubtless have more than 
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enough of these, but he would also find something he had not 
sought. He might begin by thinking he were reading a very 
human love story, but he would finish by realising that he had 
been introduced to a divine epic. 

Cornelia Peacock, born at Philadelphia in 1809, of Protes- 
tant parents, was brought up in the faith of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. With great personal beauty, she combined 
a charm of character and grace of mind, which must have made 
her a very striking personality. She had received an education 
that gave every scope for the full development of her many 
natural gifts, and helped to make her the cultured, delicately 
refined, attractive character she was. In 1831 she married a 
young Protestant minister named Pierce Connelly, a man of real 
ability, and in many ways a fascinating personality. With him 
she went to live at Natchez, Mississippi, where he had been 
given charge of Trinity Church. It was here that Cornelia be- 
gan to make those inquiries into the teachings of the Catholic 
religion, which culminated in her reception into the Church in 
1835. Her husband had already begun his quest for the truth 
and was himself received into the Church at Rome a few 
months after her conversion. After a long stay in Europe they 
returned to America where Pierce Connelly obtained a post at 
the Jesuit College at Grand Coteau in Louisiana. Here they 
lived in ideal domestic happiness with their children. Their only 
sorrow was the sudden death of their beautiful baby boy. 

It was in 1840 that Pierce Connelly made the astounding an- 
nouncement to his wife that he desired to become a priest. This 
would mean their separation, the breaking up of the happy 
family life at Grand Coteau and Cornelia’s entry into a convent. 
She was unprepared for such a step and does not seem to have 
been enthusiastic about it ; yet if it were God’s will, she declared 
herself willing, at whatever cost to herself. The case went up 
for consideration to Rome, and after considerable delay, all the 
permissions were granted and finally Pierce Connelly was or- 
dained priest, and Cornelia retired to the Convent of the Trinita 
dei Monti in Rome. She left the Trinita in 1846, and, at the 
request of Bishop Wiseman, came to England with the inten- 
tion of founding a school for the education of Catholic girls. 
Her first home was Derby, where she and four companions were 
given an empty convent in which to form the little community 
that was to grow into the Society of the Holy Child. 

It was now that amazing and unforseen troubles began to 
arise. Pierce Connelly claimed the right to direct the new 
society, and, quite unasked, he drew up Constitutions for its 
guidance and, without consulting the Foundress, submitted these 
to Rome for approval. He also took upon himself to appoint 
a chaplain, Dr. Asperti, who caused endless difficulty and an- 
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noyance. Eventually Pierce Connelly, after having taken away 
all their children, publicly apostatised and brought an action 
before the Court of Arches for the recovery of his wife. He 
won his case. Strangely enough, at a time when public opinion 
was inflamed by the ‘No Popery’ agitation, an appeal was 
made to the Privy Council, and this decision was reversed. Ex- 
asperated by his failure, Connelly now stooped to the worst and 
most degrading methods of the Anti-Catholic pamphleteer, and 
heaped the most atrocious calumnies upon the religion he had 
once professed and the woman he had once loved. 

One can only dimly imagine the anguish of soul ail this must 
have caused Cornelia Connelly, The loss of her children, all 
that was dearest to the heart of a mother, in such tragic cir- 
cumstances, must have seemed too great a sacrifice for human 
endurance. It is only intelligible when we see that it was borne 
for a higher Love and with a heroism more than human. Even 
by those who should have known better, she was wickedly 
taunted as ‘the woman responsible for the greatest scandal of 
the age.’ Yet withal she could keep fresh her childlike gaiety 
and show forth exteriorly nothing but a sweet and unruffled 
serenity. The legal action of her husband, in some mysterious 
way, left a slur upon her name. Gossiping tongues wagged 
freely and many impossible fables grew up around the name of 
Cornelia Connelly. It is right and just then that this book 
should be written to vindicate the saintly Foundress of the 
Society of the Holy Name. With sober deliberation we can say 
that we know of no modern Life that speaks of the divine work- 
ing in a very splendid soul so eloquently and so forcibly as The 
Life of Cornelia Connelly. 


STONES BROKEN FROM THE Rocks. Extracts from the Manu- 
script Note-books of Robert Stephen Hawker, selected and 
arranged by E. R. Appleton. Edited by C. E. Byles. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1922, 4/6.) 


Among ‘ the inheritors of unfuifilled renown,’ one of abiding 
interest to Catholics is Robert Stephen Hawker, whose praises 
were so perfectly sung by Lionel Johnson. For Hawker, like 
Johnson was a true poet, and like him a convert, though but at 
the very end. 

A man of forceful and original character, vicar of Morwent- 
stow, from 1834 to 1875, ardent lover of nature, lonely, many- 
sided student, zealous pastor, mystic and fervent disciple of the 
Oxford Movement, Hawker left comparatively little literary 
work, but that little is often of rare excellence, witness Foot- 
prints of Former Men in Far Cornwall in prose, and Cornish 
Ballads in verse. Of these latter The Quest of the Sangraal ap- 
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peared in 1864, five years before Tennyson’s Holy Grail, and 
has scarcely received due recognition. Trelawney and the 
solemn toll of bells ending ‘Come to thy God at last,’ are the 
best known of his writings. 

We learn that the poet kept a ‘ Thought Book,’ thus des- 
cribed by himself in 1858: ‘A sewn book, i.e. twelve of these 
sheets sewn together sermon shape without covers, always is 
laid on my table. When a thought occurs or phrase worthy of 
ink, I jot it down, and when one MS. book is full another is 
sewn, and in this way many scores of memoranda books are 
gathered into my drawers. Perhaps one day they may be read 
and printed as the “ Fragments of a Broken Mind.’ ’ 

Mr. Appleton has assuredly opened a mine worth working, 
and gives us a well arranged book of samples, the thoughtful, 
though unsystematic reflections of a speculative Tractarian, 
tending upwards towards the goal he at last attained. 

These pages are convincing evidence of an essentially 
Catholic mind, moving towards the light, sincere and humble, 
quick and penetrating, as regards individual truths, though 
sometimes slow to co-ordinate them. On Transubstantiation, he 
writes : ‘ A majestic disdain of the vaunted Five Senses of Adam 
in the haughty unexplained Hoc est Corpus Meum. Talk of 
your Private Judgement! Where is it in the presence of this 
small round thing, this ruddy moisture of the vine? Behold, 
believe, revere and worship. Thought sheathed in speech is the 
instrument of miracle. The mandate embodied in sound is the 
sceptre of Omnipotence. The Word leaps from the Abyss, the 
Height, the Throne, leaps into space and bounds and glides 
almightily, and miracles are wrought at its access on star and 
star. Here a light, or a begotten Child of Heaven, there a 
small round thing. God himself suddenly.’ 

Gems of prose poetry abound in this book. We earnestly 
hope that it will be followed by further quarryings. 

H.E.G.R. 


THE WonDERFUL CruciFIx or Limpias. By the Rev. Baron 
von Kleist. Translated by E. F. Reeve. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 2/6.) 

This book of some 1go closely printed pages, tells the story 
of the first remarkable happenings at Limpias, on March 3oth, 
1919, followed by about fifty detailed statements and reports 
given and attested by eye-witnesses, bishops, priests, doctors, 
lawyers, diplomats, members of the Royal Family, men, women 
and children of all classses. The substance of these widely-at- 
tested statements is to the effect that the wooden figure of the 
large crucifix in the church at Limpias comes to life; the eyes 
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open, turn from side to side and look up to Heaven. Sometimes 
the glances are sad ; sometimes stern with the severe expression 
of anger and rebuke. The eyes fill with tears, the lips contract, 
the pallor of death spreads over the face and body, the chest 
heaves slowly and painfully, as that of a dying man. The head 
sinks upon the chest and Christ expires. The scene of the death 
agony usually takes place between one o’clock and three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The crucifix then returns to its normal 
state. These manifestations, vouched for by numberless wit- 
nesses, are not always seen by everyone present, nor do all ex- 
perience the same thing simultaneously. The psychologists, of 
course, will talk glibly of collective hallucination, and give ex- 
planations which seem only to heighten the element of wonder, 
and the whole aspect of the marvellous in these happenings. 
But what are we to think of it all? ‘ Christ dieth now no more,’ 
it is true, yet His Passion is perpetuated throughout time in 
His members. When the Church is persecuted, His Body is 
struck. Sin is a crucifying again of the Son of God. History 
tells us that in the thirteenth century God made those fiery 
marks of His crucifixion to shine forth in the hands and feet of 
Francis of Assisi, in order to impress on the minds of men the 
real mystery of suffering Love. Perhaps He wishes to teach the 
same lesson in another way to those who are ‘ collectively hallu- 
cinated ’ at Limpias. 

It is a pity that in handing this book to a friend, one has to 
apologise for the translation. A.M.W. 


PSALTERIUM JUXTA HEBRAEOS HigERonyMI. Edited, with intro- 
duction and apparatus criticus, by J. M. Harden, B.D., 
LL.D. London: S.P.C.K., 1922, 1os. net. 

Of the three Latin versions of the Psalter attributable in 
various degrees to St. Jerome, the Psalterium juxta Hebraeos is 
most fully his. The other two are revisions made by him of 
the Old Latin Psalter, which was a translation of the Greek 
Psalter of the Septuagint, itself a translation from the Hebrew. 
In the former of these two revisions, made in 384, and known 
as the Psalterium Romanum, because it was adopted in the 
Church at Rome (it is still used in St. Peter’s), Jerome sought 
to bring the Old Latin text into as close an agreement as pos- 
sible with the best text of the Septuagint then known to him. 
A few years later, however, he met with the Hexapla of Origen 
in Palestine, and taking the Septuagint text in this as his basis 
he again revised the Old Latin Psalter; this second revision, 
known as the Psalterium Gallicanum because it was first re- 
ceived by the Church of Gaul, is the version found in the Vul- 
gate and the Psalms of the Breviary. Finally, about 391, 
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Jerome made a translation directly from the Hebrew original. 
This third version, usually known as the Psalierium juxta 
Hebraeos, was on the whole the best, but it presented many 
striking differences from the Old Latin, and, probably for this 
reason, was nowhere officially adopted. Of its interest and use- 
fulness to the student of the Vulgate Psalter there can be no 
doubt. A good edition of the text was greatly needed, and Dr. 
Harden has now supplied that need. ‘ The present’ he tells us 
(p. xxvii) ‘ is the first edition of the Hebrew Psalter to the text 
of which the evidence of any of the British manuscripts has con- 
tributed.” We strongly recommend this excellent edition of St. 
Jerome’s fine translation. L.W. 


An IMAGE OF SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Mathew. (Jonathan 
Cape, 18s., London, 1922.) 

This book is one more instance of the fascination which 
Shakespeare exercises over men of the law. Usually, however, 
by a natural impulse, they prefer to see Bacon as the author of 
the great plays; but Mr. Frank Mathew hardly mentions the 
Baconian theory at all ; he does not even credit the author, who- 
ever he may be, with much legal knowledge, and he seems even 
to imply (p.373) that his legal expressions are gravely at fault. 
Yet the book shows a connection between Mr. Mathew and the 
legal profession in the clear and precise marshalling of the ar- 
guments (detailed and defended with great learning) and in the 
sifting of the evidence in favour of the various successive forms 
through which each play passed. Indeed we do not know any 
book on Shakespeare and his plays that is commensurate with 
this in depth of knowledge and in the width and variety of the 
reading it displays. Of course Coleridge and Masefield have a 
special interest for us when they write on Shakespeare, because, 
as poets, their verdicts are valuable from their inner understand- 
ing of the faculty and process of inspiration. Mr. Mathew 
takes within the range of his vision all other points, nor does he 
fail to write worthily of his subject for the material and quality 
of his judgement dignify not a little the prose of his fine 
criticism. 

Perhaps the searching studies of King Lear and of Antony 
and Cleopatra (see pp. 199—285) are the most skilfully set out 
and the most wonderfully described ; the former particularly is a 
masterpiece of critical analysis, But what is most apparent is 
the learned common-sense of Mr. Frank Mathew, whether he is 
dealing with the sequence of the Sonnets (pp. 81—115) or with 
the other problems which Shakespeare sets us. Take this as an 
example : 

‘In three of these plays, Macbeth, King Lear and 
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Othello, a Tragedy in the manner of Aischylus soars above 
pedestrian work. I do not infer from this that Shakespeare 
was copying 4Eschylus, for I take it that the resemblance 
is due only to the fact that they both reached the greatest 
heights of the Drama . . . he wrote in this way be- 
cause it was the best way to write’ (p. 272). 

How refreshing to find such sane criticism after reading: 
through pages of the laboured parallels collected by the meticu- 
lous pedantry of the Germans! Or this: 

‘ Because his education was scant his mind was not 
moulded by other men in his boyhood and his eyes were not 
dimmed and he did not learn to look on the world through 
the spectacles of the dead.’ (p. 388.) 

Or again this: 

‘ My impression is that he began as a fragile and effemi- 
nate youth, with auburn hair and grey eyes and a bright 
colour and an excited and over confident way, superfluously 
friendly to all and obviously pleased with himself and eager 
to ape the behaviour of Queen Elizabeth’s Court, and that 
as the years went on, he grew quiet and was subdued to 
the faded elegance of the Ely House Portrait and that he 
ended wan and emaciated and quieter still, exhausted by his 
passionate dreams and in the silence of a man who remem- 
bers that he has spoken too much. I think that he was one 
of the men who live in this world as if they did not belong 
to it, friendly, but not caring much for those they meet and 
indifferently liked in return, who seem to have something 
intangible and remote in their nature and to retain youth- 
fulness as if they were exiles from some country beyond the 
ravage of time.’ (p. 407.) 

The few pages devoted to the discussion of Shakespeare’s 
religion (pp. 389—400) seem to say exactly all that can be said 
to the purpose. 

We are sure this book will be welcomed by all who wish for 
an attractive and stimulating guide to Shakespeare, crowded, 
but not narrowed by learning, illumined with the mellowed 
judgement of one who is by character a man of common sense, 
by training a lawyer, and by instinct and inspiration a poet. 

B. 


THe ALBIGENSIAN Heresy. Rev. H. J. Warner, M.A., 
S.P.C.K., 3/6. 

In this book the author attempts to give a sketch, historical 

and theological, of the genesis and teachings of the Albigenses. 

In regard to their doctrine, he laments the use he is forced to 
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make of the writings of their enemies, the Catholics—judges we 
should call them. Here and there he shows a lurking admiration 
for the Albigensian heretics (to give them a name to which they 
are not entitled, not being Christians), and styles their revolt 
from the Church ‘ a bold bid for freedom of thought and speech 
in all matters of religion. It was a revolt against the assumption 
that all must believe alike, and that the laity must never ques- 
tion what the priesthood taught.’ The writer’s own account of 
their doctrines, their terrible moral errors concerning marriage, 
etc., and their undoubted dualistic tendencies, is sufficient 
apology for the Church’s attitude to these deluded, but danger- 
ous sectaries, who were a peril, not only to religion, but also to 
civil society. 

We find frequent references to that hoary and now decrepit 
theory of the Church’s neglect of the Sacred Scriptures, and re- 
fusal to allow its use except amongst the clergy. Supposing 
such a theory true—it has been proved untrue many times by 
many writers during the past two centuries—the errors of 
readers of the Bible, such as Albigenses, due to their insistence 
on private judgement would certainly supply the Church with 
a legitimate reason for forbidding the laity in the middle ages 
to read the Scriptures. It is a little astonishing to read in the 
note on the first page that in the use of the word heresy ‘St. 
Paul wavers between an opinion which is the outcome of legiti- 
mate freedom of thought and positive schism.’ In support of 
this assertion the author quotes I Cor. XI, 19, and Gal. V, 20; 
but it is abundantly clear from St. Paul’s own words that he 
unreservedly condemns both, and his words ‘ For there must be 
also heresies,’ are not an approval, but a reflection on the de- 
pravity of men. Also with surprise we read on page 7 that ‘ St. 
Augustine as a bishop was not entirely free from the Manichean 
infection,’ and as a witness to this the writer cites Julian of 
Eclarum, ‘ no mean critic.” When we consider that a convicted 
and excommunicated Pelagian heretic, Julian was the deter- 
mined foe of St. Augustine, our confidence in this criticism is 
considerably lessened. The book, on the whole, can scarcely be 
regarded, either as a satisfactory or a sufficient treatment of 
the subject. It seems to consist largely of extracts from the 
best known writers on the subject, and from the Inquisition 
trials. Any constructive work in the manner of a thesis seems 
entirely absent. The author puts forward his work as a fresh 
endeavour to get at the facts of the case, and it is precisely in 
this that he fails, and in no sense does his book supplant the 
work of recent writers, such as Jean Guirand and the Abbé 
Vacandard. 

W.G. 
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Tue SacRisTan’s HanpBook. By Bernard Page, S.J. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 3/6.) 

Truly, Fr. Page is a friend of sacristans, but as a friend, he 
should not expect too much from them. The earlier chapters of 
the book should have been addressed to church architects rather 
than to sacristans, but when the author reaches the sacristan’s 
true work, he is excellent, and the book should be a boon to the 
lay sacristan. The addition of notes on the decoration of altars 
would have been valuable. Even the most brilliantly polished 
candlesticks lose some of their lustre when the candles in them 
are all awry, and flowers their freshness and beauty when not 
artistically arranged. F.R.C. 


A SwHEAF oF GREEK FOLK-Soncs. With an introduction by 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. (Basil Blackwell, 
5s. net.) 

Collected and translated by ‘an Old Philhellene,’ these folk- 
songs of modern Greek peasants are a selection, a taste, of 
those few that only of late years have been written down and 
printed. In a scholarly and gracefully written introduction, the 
Countess explains that the Hellenic local ballads are evoked by 
a homely feeling for a familiar landscape, for habitual sights 
and sounds, in the hearts of those who do not travel. Indeed, 
Shakespeare’s praise of England (once you have analysed it), 
proves this to be the root of all pure patriotism. The love of 
country is the love of the landscape that a man knows best. 
There is more patriotism in Mr. Belloc’s The South Country, 
than in the whole of that jingo play, Henry V. Thus the Hel- 
lene seeing eagles every day will sing with a difference from 
his fellow whose knowledge is limited to literary allusions, ill 
sorted with a single memory of haggard eyes and moulting 
plumage at the London Zoo. The Englishman should sing of 
sparrows. Folk-songs are, happily, the same all the world over, 
with the names changed. In these, the enemies are the Turks and 
Charon, who alone (it seems) of the great, Greek mythic figures 
still lives on the lips and in the hearts of the Klephts. Since 
folk-songs and other good things have been found incompatible 
with elementary state-education, the wood-note of such poetry 
is now industriously stifled by our unhappy schoolmasters. True, 
indeed, in England, Mr. W. H. Davies still possesses its secret, 
but then, luckily for us and for himself, he was never school- 
mastered at all, but, with a wisdom to be envied by those of 
riper years, played truant. 

To find in modern classical English an equivalent for that 
faith in nature the Countess so well calls the Greek peasants’ 
“extra beliefs,’ and we may add, extra sympathies, for beasts, 
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wild and tame, we should have to go back, I fancy, to Cowper, 
whose exquisite description of his hares, and in hardly a more 
‘tutored’ way is full of it (c.f. The Oxford Cowper, p. 652). 
To the Greek peasant, the horse in these poems is what the 
Arabian stallion is to the Bedouin. Indeed you cannot see this 
creature in England without falling in love with him at once. 
Too many people cultivate a sense for the supernatural at the 
expense of a feeling for the natural; perhaps it requ'res a man 
of genius like Patmore, to understand why ‘ the natural ’ is said 
by high authority to come ‘first.’ These poems have only a 
‘natural’ consolation for the fact of death, but the translator 
makes us realise that ‘ natural’ consolations are as real, in their 
degree, as any other. The songs of victory (like the Niké of 
Samothrace, are untainted by the suggestion of ifps, pride 
over the defeated or by jingoism, and in this are a lesson to us 
all, including the modern Athénians. In her translations, the 
metre might surely have been dusted a little more carefully, and 
the specks of superfluous syllables brushed away. But we are 
given also the Greek text of the Cretan War Song, and thus can 
see how the spirit of the original rhythm has been caught. One 
of the very best is the Nuptial Song on page 30. The introduc- 
tion, in delightful prose, is full of the memories that a long stay 
in Greece has given to the writer, and this makes the book alive 
in every page. It tells us of much, and for its introduction 
alone this is a book to keep. O.B. 


Tue Lire AND TIMES OF JOHN CARROLL, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTI- 
MORE, 1735-1815. By Peter Guilday. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press, 1922. Cloth, 5 dollars, net. 

In some ways the career of Archbishop Carroll reminds us 
of that of Challoner. He filled the same place in early American 
Catholic History that Challoner occupied in the England of pre- 
Emancipation times. But there is this great difference between 
them : Bishop Challoner just ‘ carried on,’ in an age when Eng- 
lish Catholicism seemed a lost cause, when there was no hope 
for the future, no prospect but decay and extinction ; John Car- 
roll, living two generations later, could see the Dawn breaking, 
the second Spring ahead, and knew himself to be the charioteer 
of a victorious army. Yet both alike planned the development 
of religion on lines still discernible, marked out the future policy 
of their successors, gave the impress of their own personality 
to every existing work of mercy, and built up the Spiritual Life 
of millions yet unborn. Each was a type of the best and highest 
Catholicism of his own nation. Both will live for all time, 
canonized in the grateful hearts of those who have entered into 
their heritage. 
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This work gives us the story of the first Bishop of the 
United States, his early life in Maryland, his close association 
with Franklin and Washington, his years in the Society of 
Jesus, his first missionary efforts, the quarter of a century of 
his wonderful episcopate during which he saw his clergy 
doubled, and his flock increased fourfold, colleges and convents 
springing up, a great church organised and perfected. His 
personal virtues, his administrative ability, his rare goodness 
of heart, his noble patriotism, form a pleasing picture. 


The author, Dr. Guilday, already known to English readers 
by his excellent book on the Catholic Refugees in the Low 
Countries published in 1914, has done his work well. He has 
gone to original sources, and drawn on the archives of two 
continents. The result is a contribution to history of the very 
first value. In nearly a thousand pages, well printed, and fur- 
nished with notes, maps, portraits, and a most minute biblio- 
graphy, he sets forth his thesis. The Life is somewhat too 
bulky, though; the one volume should have been divided into 
two. 

The style, while grave and dignified, is characteristically 
American, and the writer does not see things through English 
spectacles. That is as it should be, and gives us the advantage 
of a fresh point of view. But here and there there are expres- 
sions that jar. We resent Bishop Challoner’s sad patient 
reports to Propaganda being labelled as ‘ querulous letters’ ; 
and we think the author’s Jesuit sympathies prevail over his 
loyalty to the Holy See when he deals with the matter of the 
Suppression. It is not right to describe the Brief of 1773 as 
‘one of the unfairest pontifical acts in the history of the 
Papacy.’ When, with aching brain and bleeding heart, 
Clement XIV signed that memorable document, he did so be- 
cause he and his advisers and a great part of his flock were 
sincerely of opinion that to sacrifice the Society was the sole 
way then open to save the Church herself. 


The book under review tells of many sad disappointments 
and some scandals, and is often melancholy reading. Yet it 
is not without saving touches of humour. On one page we 
read of the wonderful effect on apathetic and listless Roman 
officials of a little present of American tobacco—it acted like oil 
on the slow and creaking machinery of the Propaganda of those 
days ; on another we learn how the English novice-master of the 
Jesuits complained to Carroll that his Irish pupils had just let 
him know that they would obey an ‘ Italian, German, or even 
a Turkish Superior, but would never submit to an Englishman.’ 


ROBERT BRACEY. 
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MEDITATION ON THE Passion. Compiled from various sources, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Reginald Walsh, O.P. 
(Burns, Oates and Washburne, Ltd., 12/6.) 

Here we have a volume of devout and practical meditations 
following the method of St. Ignatius, on the passion of our 
Divine Lord. The compiler, a member of the Institute of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, who was Mistress of Novices for thirty 
years, drew up these meditations with no other aim than to 
benefit the souls of the young religious committed to her care. 
Endowed with good taste and judgment, she knew where to 
seek matter most suitable for the attainment of her end and, 
as under the circumstances she was perfectly free to do, made 
use of it without stint. The result of her labours is a book 
which would naturally be of edification to many readers beside 
the novices she had in mind: but the larger public to whom 
it is now rather expensively presented, may te excused a feel- 
ing of surprise on meeting in the very first pages such an old 
friend as the beautiful chapter in Bishop Hedley’s Retreat, 
‘ The Sufferings of Christ,’ introduced to them under the title, 
‘ Importance of Meditation on the Passion,’ and a little further 
on the ‘ Method to be observed in Meditating, &c.,’ transcribed 
almost word for word from Father Gallwey’s IVatches of the 
Passion. The quotations are so incorporated in the text that, 
while the book presents the appearance of an original work, 
the unsuspecting reader has the impression of having ‘ read it 
all before.’ That the public does not object to this is probably 
proved by the fact that the book has gone into a second edi- 
tion, but it would be interesting to learn the opinion of certain 
publishers on the matter. S.M.D. 


LiFe AND LETTERS OF JANET ERSKINE STUART, Superior General 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart (1857 to 1914). By 
Maud Monahan. (Longmans, Green and Co. 21/-). 

Eight years ago Mother Mabel Digby’s biography was pub- 
lished, and now we have the life of another Superior General of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart. The Society is to be con- 
gratulated on its rulers. 

Janet Erskine Stuart was of Scotch descent, and passed her 
childhood and girlhood in the Rutlandshire village of Cottes- 
more, of which her father was Rector. She became a Catholic 
in 1879, and three years later entered the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. In the early years of her religious life she sought ‘ to 
make a clean sweep of everything and start afresh on nothing ’ ; 
later she recognised her mistake, and warned her subjects 
against it. The noviciate ended, Mother Stuart began her work 
as an educator. She was a born teacher, loved and understood 
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children, and sought ‘to give personal worth to each child; 
worth of character, strength of principles, and anchorage in 
faith.’ From the school she passed to the Noviciate, where 
her aptitude for guiding others found wider scope. Any 
Novice Mistress might profitably read Chapter VII on Mother 
Stuart’s work in that capacity. ‘ The strength of women, she 
said, is in their character, their mission is cilivization in its 
widest sense.’ And again: ‘ In two things we must establish 
her [woman]| fundamentally—quiet of mind and firmness of 
will.’ She studied the characters and possibilities of her sub- 
jects, and gave individual attention to each. The great feature 
of her training was her respect for personality ; she would have 
souls perfect each in her own fashion; copies, even of good 
models, she disapproved. There was something God-like about 
her wonderful love and reverence for each individual soul. 

Mother Stuart succeeded Mother Digby, first as Superior at 
Roehampton, then as Superior General. The work she accom- 
plished during the three years she held the last-named office is 
incredible. She visited practically all the houses of the Society, 
making for this purpose a tour of the world, and could still find 
time to write a book on the Society and carry on a world-wide 
correspondence. Her letters, especially those describing her 
journeys, deserve special mention; they show her ability as a 
writer, her powers of observation and concentration, her wide- 
ness of outlook and her keen sense of humour. In spite of 
work which seemed all-absorbing, Mother Stuart led an in- 
tense interior life. As she herself said, her real life was within, 
and she lived it apart in faith, confidence and joy. Giimpses 
of the depth of this inner life are revealed in her letters, essays 
and retreat notes. She was a contemplative and a mystic (she 
could even read a spiritual meaning into ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark ’), and it is regrettable that her soul was not freed earlier 
from the scaffolding of prayer. A significant remark, made 
shortly before her death, may be quoted here: ‘I am convinced 
that many of our young nuns could be more contemplative if we 
initiated them more into the secrets of the interior life.’ 

Father Gallwey, in 1882, described Janet Stuart as ‘the 
most complete person I have ever met.’ She possessed in per- 
fection the unusual blend of ‘ completeness’ and originality, and 
our thanks are due to Mother Monahan for her portrait of a 
saintly and unique personality. 


Evensonc. By Katherine Tynan. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1922). 

Readers of Katherine Tynan’s poetry must surely feel sur- 

prise that her rightful place in the first rank of modern poets 
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is not more widely acclaimed. Probably it is because she has 
wisely preferred perfection in quality to popularity and quan- 
tity. Had she chosen otherwise, she might have failed to belie 
the common saying that all a poet’s best work is done in youth, 
by keeping the freshness of her singing to its evensong, which 
is like a bird’s, sweeter perhaps in its mingled wistfulness and 
peace than even the rhapsody of dawn. For her poetry is 
lyrical and spontaneous as a bird’s song. It is the proverbial 
property of poets to be born, not made; but in some their 
song is more innate, needing less of education. Of these is 
Katherine Tynan. Even had she been no poet, she must needs 
have sung some otherwise than by words. Her greatness as a 
poet is shown in that she finds new and exquisite imagery for 
such hackneyed themes as dawn and sunset, and a hundred 
other common and natural things, of which indeed she mostly 
writes, translating even the unseen into terms of the visible 
and concrete. In Thanksgiving, the day 
‘Comes singing up the seaward way, 
A young Lamb in a dew-drenched fleece.’ 
And after storm, 
‘ The sea, who has drowned many men, 
Goes singing her sleepy song again, 
Rocking her dead upon her knees.’ 
This love of nature and of little human joys is definitely ex- 
pressed in the poem beginning : 
‘Lord, when I find at last Thy Paradise, 
Be it not all too bright for human eyes, 
Lest I go sick for home through the high mirth— 
For Thy new Heaven, Lord, give me new earth.’ 

Her pathos is never morbid or sentimental. All she writes 
is healthful as the ‘ high clean wind and the wild rain’ she 
asks for her new earth in the poem just quoted. Here and 
there an over-looseness in the matter of versification gives re- 
viewers a chance to show that their enthusiasm has not alto- 
gether run away with them. She is at her best, perhaps, when 
she sings of her high vocation of motherhood, in such poems 
as The Childless Woman, Sponsa Dei (two of the most beauti- 
ful in the book), The Call, Ad Filium and A Song of Christmas. 
A Woman is pre-Raphaelite in its simplicity, recalling Wil- 
liam Morris in his best and earliest work. 

Katherine Tynan has given us not only a book, but a human 
personality to love. As we read the book through, loth to miss 
one poem or one line of a poem, the impression of the per- 
sonality deepens, till we find it expressed for our delight in 
Personalia, and are glad to think we have guessed her aright. 

M.B. 
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